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IN THE GRASS. 
BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


All bedded in the grass they lie, 

And scarcely catch the lingering eye ; 
Yet when the slowly laboring earth 
Thrills with the mystic pang of birth, 
A perfume all the senses fills— 

Ah! spring-time breath of daffodils! 
All bedded in the grass they lie, 

Hid in its meek obscurity; 

But oh! what lavish gold is this 
That stirs the hungry heart to bliss, 
Here, where the early sunshine spills 
A shining store of daffodils! 

All bedded in the grass they lie; 
From spring to fall we puss them by. 
A myriad blades must grow unseen 
For one broad sheet of quiet green ; 
Now each its silent task fulfils 

Amid the unnoticed daffodils. 

All bedded in the grass they lie, 

A sweet, perpetual mystery. 

Fond Summer long the secret keeps 
Of all that in her bosom sleeps— 
Only, when wayward April wills, 

A joy of nodding daffodils. 


All bedded in the grass they lie; 

Untended bloom, unsorrowed die. 

How many a flower thus silently 

Yields but its cup of joy to me! 

So would I give—as sunshine fills 

The long-forgotten daffodils. 
—Congregationalist. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Detroit, 2,700 women registered to 
vote for school directors, and they have 
elected a woman to the school board. 
Three cheers for Detroit! ' 


+++ 
7~oe 


The city charter of Detroit having been 
amended to allow women to vote for 
school officers, a bill was immediately 
passed forbidding boards of registration 
to meet in rooms or buildings where liquor 
is sold. This is the first good result of 
woman suffrage. Hitherto it has been a 
common thing in Detroit, as in many 
other cities, to locate the registration 
office for voters in a saloon. 





—-*o-o-——— 

In British Columbia, where single wom- 
en and widows have had municipal suffrage 
for many years, a proposition was lately 
brought before the local Parliament to 
make them eligible to municipal offices. 
It was defeated by one vote—6 to 5. 

The State of Kansas is obliged to break 
& contract for labor at the State peniten- 
tiary. Under the prohibitory law, with 
municipal woman suffrage to make it effec- 
tive, the number of available men in the 
penitentiary has fallen far below the num- 
ber called for by the contract. More than 
half the county jails in the State are now 
without prisoners. 








The Columbia College trustees have 
approved the project for a woman’s 
“Annex.” It will occupy a separate 
building, and will be called Barnard Col- 
lege, in honor of Dr. Barnard, for twenty- 
five years president of Columbia College, 
and a warm friend of women’s education. 


+++ ~~ 
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An interesting question has been raised 





Camden County, N.J., under the new school 
law allowing women to vote. Theelection 
officers allowed six women who were for- 
eign born to vote on their husband’s nat- 
uralization papers. C.J. Haycock, presi- 
dent of the Borough Commissioners, which 
is equivalent to the title of mayor, was one 
of the defeated candidates, and he has be- 
gun a contest on the ground that the six 
foreign women voted illegally. He claims 
that the law intended that a woman should 
have no more privileges than a man in 
casting her vote. If foreign born, she 
must have been naturalized, after five 
years’ residence in the country, and other- 
wise has no right to vote, even if her hus- 
band is a citizen. The question is said to 
be the first of the kind in New Jersey, and 
will be made a test case. The old law re- 
garded the wife asa mere appendage of 
her husband, and always held that her 
nationality followed his. If he changed 
his nationality, hers changed with it, 
whether she was willing or not. We do 
not know what the ruling would be under 
the present statute. 





> a a el 


The Indiana Supreme Court has decided 
that a wife may sue her husband, and 
vice versa. 

— --# oe —____ 

The Delaware House of Representatives 
has voted to raise the age of protection for 
girls to fifteen years. In Delaware the 
age has long been only seven years. The 
women have been working hard to get it 
raised. According to the house bill, any 
person who is hereafter guilty of improper 
conduct with a female child under fifteen 
shall be imprisoned for ten years and stand 
one hour in the pillory. On the same 
day, the House voted to change the penal- 
ty for rape from death to imprisonment 


for life. 
oo 





We are asked to publish a synopsis of 
the age of protection for girls in different 
States and Territories. So far as we have 
been able to learn, itis as follows: In Del- 
aware (the Senate not yet having con- 


sissippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, Maryland and in 


in Virginia and West Virginia, Missiour, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Idaho Territory it 
is twelve; in Maine and New Hampshire 


cut, Massachusetts, Arizona, Dakota and 
Wyoming Territories it is fourteen; in 
Nebraska it is fifteen; in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Tennessee, Washington, D. C., 
and Washington Territory, it is sixteen; 
in Kansas it is eighteen; in Rhode Island, 
Arkansas and Louisiana no age is fixed. 
We are indebted for most of these particu- 
lars to Miss Lelia J. Robinson. 


at 
*o+ 


A strong effort will be made to elect 
Mrs. Isabella C. Barrows to the Boston 
School Board as the successor of the late 
Gerald Griffin. The election will be held 
by the Board of Aldermen and the School 
Board in joint convention about April 23. 
Not one person in a thousand, man or 
woman, has the ability, energy, education, 
and varied accomplishments of Mrs. Bar- 
rows. If she is elected to fill the vacancy, 
the board will secure an exceptionally 
efficient member. 





oe ——— 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of March 30, 
in a thoughtful and well-considered arti- 
cle, reviews the Secretary of State’s re- 
port as to the number of women voting 
for school committee in Massachusetts. 
The Advertiser points out that since 1884 
“there has been a constant though not 
rapid increase, uhtil last winter, when ex- 
traordinary circumstances brought out an 
extraordinary vote.” 


merits or demerits of woman suffrage in 
general which are based on the great num- 
ber of women who voted in 1888, or the 
comparatively small number who voted in 
the preceding years.”’ The Advertiser says, 
in conclusion : 


“It is notorious that hardly more than 
half of the male voters go to the polls in 
‘off years,’ and that but a very small frac- 
tion indeed take the trouble to cast ballots 
at any special election over which there is 
little or no contest. ae 4 two things of 
consequence have been shown by the ex- 

riment of woman’s school suffrage 

assachusetts. The first is that the ob- 
jections based on supposed practical diffi- 





in a contest over the election of school 
trustees in the borough of Chiselhurst, 


culties are overdrawn. ‘The second is that, 
when women have the power to vote, they 


It condemns as mis- | 
leading ‘‘all conclusions regarding the | 





curred with the House) the age is seven | 


years; in Alabama, California, Colorado, | hooks lt By ag 
. . ». | not look very we oO say the least. z 

wa, Minnesota, Mis- | A ’ on ; 

Florida, Georgia, Iowa, ip | the same time, we heartily approve their 


Utah, Montana and New Mexico, it is ten; | 


it is thirteen; in Illinois, Michigan, Ore- | 


on, Wisconsin, Vermont, Ohio, Connecti- | és : 
gon, 7 7 : | out of the question to admit women to the 


will do exactly as men do; go to the polls 
when they are interested, and remain 
away when they are indifferent.” 


oe 


Brookline has taken another step in the 


direction of progress. This year the town 
on the school board. Last September 180 
women registered, and this spring 134 
voted. Owing, in part, to their exertions, 
leading men of the town joined with them 
in putting Mrs. J. E. Cabot on the school 
board for three years. Mrs. Cabot has 
been associated with town affairs, having 
been for several years one of the overseers 
of the poor, accomplishing with her col- 
league, Mrs. Codman, a great reform in 
that department by reducing, in a few 
years, the number of paupers from nearly 
90 to less than 20, and saving thousands of 
dollars to the town treasury. It is hoped 
that another year will see one or two more 
wemen on the board. 
*o+ 

The many friends of Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw will regret to learn that she is com- 
pelled by her health to take a complete 
vacation for a time. Miss Shaw has been 
lecturing for years with only the shortest 
periods of rest, travelling great distances, 
and speaking often two or three times in 
one day. The calls upon her for lectures 
were incessant, owing to her remarkable 
eloquence and power as a speaker; and 
her heart was so thoroughly in the work 
that she did more than in prudence she 
ought to have done. The good wishes of 
thousands will surround her in her tempo- 





MARY L. BOOTH. 


BY MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA, M. D. 





It seems to me most fitting that the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL should publish a brief 


| biographical sketch of a woman so remark- 
voted at its annual meeting for a woman 


able in many ways as was Miss Mary L. 
Booth. I give you my recollections of her 


| from the time when I first met her. In 





| 


| 


rary retirement at Evanston, [ll., from | 


which we hope she will soon come forth 
well rested, and rejoicing in renewed 
vigor. 


a 


The Topeka (Kan.) Leader says: 

“Our State Senate voted, by twenty-five 
to nine, that a girl twelve years of age is 
capable of taking the responsibility of de- 
ciding a question that, if decided wrong, 
would ruin her for life and disgrace her 
family and friends. ‘The same Senate after- 
wards voted unanimously that a boy of six- 
teen years is not fit to be trusted with the 
deadly cigarette. This may be highly com- 
plimentary to the female sex, but it does 


action in the matter of the cigarette.’ 


—*ee- --— 


The agitation for the admission of 
women to the medical course at McGill 
University continues. 
publishes ‘‘interviews” on the subject with 
all the professors. Most of them think it 


same classes with men, and-they naturally 
object to give their lectures twice over to 
separate classes without additional pay. 
There is a movement among prominent 
citizens to provide a separate endowment 
for women. 


+4 





An effort is to be made in Beatrice, 





| the summer of 1856, when I was living in 


the house of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Miss Booth called to make inquiries about 
the plans for establishing the New York 
Infirmary. In the absence of Dr. Black- 
well, I gave the information she desired 
for the purpose of reporting to the New 
York Daily Times the progress of this new 
enterprise undertaken by women. From 
this interview began a friendship which 
ripened soon into an intimacy that lasted 
until the time when I sat by her bedside 
four days before her death, which occurred 
March 5. 

When the New York Infirmary was 
opened in May, 1857, I became its resident 
physician and general manager, and Miss 
Booth frequently shared my chamber in 
the hospital attic. Here it was that we 
related to each other our experiences in 
the struggle for our ideals, she giving hers 
by word of mouth, but inducing me, for 
the sake of practice in the English lan- 
guage, to give mine in writing, which was 
the origin of my little biographical ac- 
count afterwards published. 

Miss Mary L. Booth was born April 19, 


| 1831, in the village of Yaphank, N. Y.; 


the family removed from there when she 
Was quite young, and her father at the 


| time of my acquaintance with her owned 


a pretty little cottage with a small garden 
in Williamsburg, opposite New York City. 
His occupation for some years was pro. 
tecting a number of large business houses 
in New York by providing night watch- 
men whom he must personally oversee 
from 8 P. M. to 7 A. M. He was kind, 
generous and hospitable, and her mother 
was equally so, but neither parent sym- 
pathized with their daughter in her plans, 
nor approved of her attempts to enter upon 
a literary career, her work having thus 
far brought* her no other compensation 
than books given her by the publishers 
and newspaper companies for whom she 
wrote. Her father felt that it would be 
an injustice to give more aid to this eldest 


| of four children than he could afford if the 


A Montreal paper | 


_ Neb.. to elect. women to the school board. | 





Mrs. J. Ellis and Mrs. O. N. Wheelock 
have been nominated. Both are old resi- 
dents, mothers of children, and women of 
practical experience. 


A local paper que- | 


ries, ‘*But have they a business education | 
’ y 


which fits them for this important work? 
That is the real question.”” The Beatrice 
Woman's Tribune aptly replies: 
“Certainly they have, since they are 
graduates in a profession—that of the 


| housemother—which is much more akin to 


the management of schools than any busi- 
ness in which men engage. Men ought to 
know that it takes just as much brains to 
manage a household as it does to run a 
bank, to say nothing of a newspaper. I? 
they cannot know this by nature, then 
they should have the grace to observe how 
easily and successfully women with this 
business of the household training manage 
other affairs when they undertake them. 
And in no department of effort have women 
been a more distinguished success than as 
school directors. The schools of Beatrice 
cannot fail to be greatly benefited if these 
ladies are elected.” 
————---# ee 


The Woman’s Congress will meet in 
Denver, Col., next October. ‘The follow- 
ing speakers will take part: 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney........+++ “Civil Marriage.” 
Laura Linton .......+++e+e+0s **Women in Science.” 
Helen 8. Shedd..... seeccccoce «Women in Affairs.” 
Mrs. Hazard......... “Crime and Its Punishment.” 
Speakers of last year..........+.+++ “Immigration.” 
Mrs. Stevenson........ -“Child Life Among Zunis.” 
Symposium... .....+.- **Employment of Prisoners.” 
Maria P. Bray....“*House-keeping as a Profession.” 
Miss Ripley..... “The Sacrifice of Education to Ex- 
aminations.” 
Dr. Smith......-. “Common-Sense in the Nursery.” 
Mrs. Myers...... “What Authors Influence the Mind 
of Youth To-day.” 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott..... dese ccs “Horticulture.” 


4+ 
~oeo 


Indiana has voted to establish free kin- 
dergartens for children under six years. 











others should need the same. But two 
rooms in his house were always reserved 
for her use; one her study, containing her 
books; the other a small bed-chamber. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. FRANCES HopGsON BURNETT is 
said to be dramatizing her story of “‘Little 
St. Elizabeth.” 

Miss ALIDA M. MEHAN has been elected 
supervisor of schools in Thomaston, Me. 
She is a graduate of Smith College. 

FRAU VOGELSANG, in Berlin, teaches la- 
dies to become photographers. She has a 
large studio, where her pupils can board 
and lodge. 

Miss JANE COBDEN and Miss Emma 
Cons have been elected by the London 
County Council to serve on the committee 
on housing of the poor, a position for 
which they are eminently fitted. 

Mrs. M. K. FIEeLp, better known as 
Catherine Cole, of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, has been presented with a gold medal 
by the workingwomen of New Orleans, to 
show their appreciation of her work in 
their behalf. 

Mrs. JANE C. STORMONT has made a 
gift to the State of Kansas for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining a State 
medical library. It is offered as a memorial 
to her late husband, Dr. David W. Stor- 
mont. 

Mrs. W. D. Currey, of Pensacola, Fla., 
is president of an association of ladies who 
have just established a Home for Indigent 
Women and Children, and for women and 
girls seeking employment,—something 
greatly needed. 

RAMABAI has opened her school. By the 
counsel of her advisory board in India, it 
has been established in the Back Bay dis- 
trict of Bombay instead of at Poonah. Her 
reception among her own people has thus 
far been cordial and encouraging. 

Miss Mary F.. SkymMovur, who has served 
two terms of two years each as Commis- 
sioner of the United States Court.of Claims 
for the State of New York, has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the Court of 
Claims throughout the United States for a 
term of five years. 

Miss NELLIE CUSHMAN is said to be the 
only girl mining expert in the world. 
About nine years ago she arrived at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., from Dodge City, Kan. She 
got into the habit of examining the ore as 
it came out of the Tucson mines, and was 


| soon as good a judge of it as her brother 
+] 


But communication between Williamsburg | 


and New York was then so imperfect that 
three hours were needed for the trip, and 
when Miss Booth was about eighteen 
years old, she felt it absolutely necessary 
to live in New York, the centre of all busi- 
ness, where she could be near the great 


who worked in one of them. Sheis plucky 
and intelligent, and is known throughout 
all the mining towns of Arizona. 

Miss E. H. DELAVAN, a licensed preach- 
er, has for eight years served as a pastor of 
the M. E. Church in Vermont, doing very 
acceptable work. She has acted as supply, 


' but has gone to conference each year, the 


she would succeed in her desired work. | 
A friend, who was a vest-maker, offered to | 


teach her the business and help her to get 
work, so that she could earn enough to 
pay fora room in New York. ‘Thus she 
lived for several years, sewing in the day- 
time, studying and writing in the evenings, 
and going at the end of the week to her 
father’s home, where she was most wel- 
come, and where she spent the Sunday in 
her always ready, pretty apartments. 


The amount of literary work she did | 


was simply marvellous both in variety and 
quantity, while reporting for educational 
and literary journals and newspapers. 
Yet she received no pay in money, and was 

appy when some desired book was given 
her as compensation. ‘It is my college,” 
she used to say; ‘*‘I must learn my busi- 
ness before I can demand pay.” In addi- 


same as the brethren. This year she is 
pastor of the M. E. Church at Middletown 
Springs, Vt. She is also president of the 
locel W. C. T. U., and superintendent of 


: : .. | the evangelistic department for the State. 
| newspaper and library establishments, if | 


Mrs. ELLA M.S. MARBLE president of 
the Minnesota W. 8S. A., and active in 


| many good works in Minneapolis, has left 


that city for Washington, D.C. She will 
engage in lecturing and newspaper cor- 
respondence. The Minneapolis papers 
speak in high terms of her good work 
there, and the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL have had opportunity to know 
how interesting her newspaper letters 
can be. She has our best wishes. 

MARION HARLAND says of women’s 
clubs: ‘She who establishes a woman’s 
reading club in an agricultural district does 
more to check the deadly progress of farm- 


| ers’ wives to the insane asylum than all the 


tion to all this, she studied diligently, ac- | 


quired great facility in French and Ger- 
man, and always familiarized herself thor- 
oughly with the subject about which she 

vas to write. 


doctors and medical journals in the land. 
The book selected for social reading and 
discussion may be nothing more dignified 
than a popular novel of healthy tone. It 
will lift the toiling creature's thoughts out 
of the straight, deep rut worn by plodding 


| feet, glorify ‘the level stretches, white 


A suggestion having been | 


made that a Marbleworker’s Manual, pab- | 
lished in France, was a desirable book for | 


this country, she decided to begin the work, 
and was finally engaged by Sheldon, Black- 
man & Co. to compile it. This book was 
published in 1856, but brought her no com- 
pensation except books, till about ten 
years ago, when she showed me a picture 
in her parlor, which she had just bought 
for $200, laughing as she added, “It isa 
windfall, but from what side you would 
never guess; it is the profit from my Mar- 
bleworker’s Manual.”” Meanwhile she 
was engaged by Dr. Tuthill, one of the 
editors of the N. Y. Times, to report con- 
cerning women and educational matters. 
For this she received actual money, 
(Concluded on Second Page.) 


with dust,’ of the ‘common’ days, which— 
heaven help them—are every day with 
this class.” 

Miss NOBLES, secretary of the New Or- 
leans Woman’s Club, presented an espe- 
cially interesting report at the anniversary 
of Sorosis, and received a unanimous vote 
of thanks. She said that the New Orleans 
Club was started a few years ago by Miss 
Elizabeth Bisland, with twelve members 
and twelve dollars. It now has a mem- 
bership of 300, and has within the last year 
dispensed an income of $2,000. It has an 
employment bureau for women, and a club 
house, the upper part of which is rented to 
women, and brings in a good revenue. The 
club is always called upon to aid any dis- 
trict in want, and last spring, during the 
overflow of the Mississippi, it put up and 
distributed 10,000 rations in one day. 
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MARY L. BOOTH. 


(Concluded from First Page.] 
although « ridiculously small amount, 
and this, too, at a time when five dollars 
seemed to her as well as to me, a large 
sum, especially as we often walked from 
two to four miles because neither of us 
had the omnibus fare in our pockets. 

Another publisher, John Wiley, desired 
to have a Watchmaker’s Manual compiled 
from the French. Miss Booth studied the 
subject and prepared the book, which was 
published in December, 1859. Her occu- 
pation as reporter for the Times naturally 
widened the circle of her acquaintance, 
and suggested to her to write the history 
of New York City. Messrs. Clark & 
Newton promised to undertake the publi- 
cation if she could finish it within a year. 
This she accomplished, and in 1859 the 
large volume of nearly 900 pages was in 
the hands of the printer. With all this in- 
crease of literary work, requiring now 
twelve hours’ hard labor every day of the 
week, she did not earn enough to pay for 
her support, and was still assisted by her 
father. 

I wish to make it plain to our young 
women how much harder women had to 
work then than at present. It was almost 
impossible for a woman to get pay for 
such work; it was considered out of a 
woman’s sphere, and even unladylike, to 
write reporter’s articles for newspapers. 
Yet how often do young aspirants of the 
pen, or in other branches of learning, in 
medicine, etc., say to me, ‘*Oh, there is too 
much competition now; the women in the 
earlier years of this movement had the 
field all to themselves.” ‘This is an incor- 
rect view ; it was not easy then for women 
to follow their tastes; public opinion was 
so strongly against them that it required 
moral courage to overcome it. Miss Booth’s 
father felt almost ashamed of his daugh- 
ter’s choice of a career, and whenever 
we spent an evening in her father’s house, 
it was understood between us that I should 
never speak of her work. The only fitting 
employment for a woman, he thought, 
was to be a teacher if she did not marry; 
but he believed that marriage was the 
proper sphere of life for her. As for com- 
petition, men opposed Miss Booth as bit- 
terly in her professional aspirations as 
the physicians did me in mine. The cry 
was, ‘*“There is not work enough for the 
men to live by, and what will it be if the 
women compete with them?” That was 
really the condition: in proportion to the 
number of readers and publications the 
competition was as great if not greater then 
than now. However, Miss Booth went on 
her own way, working persistently iu 
various directions. Now she went by in- 
vitation with a party to Prairie du Chien, 
that she might write about ‘‘Wyatt’s Ice- 
boat,” which was on trial; then she re- 
turned to compile a pamphlet on ‘‘Den- 
tistry,”” then one on “Embalming the 
Body for Preservation after Death.” In 
1860 or 61 she accepted the offer of Dr. 
Marion Sims to become his amanuensis, 
keeping his account books and revising 
and copying his manuscript. This was 
the first work for which she received 
steady payment, and from this time she 
dated her success in self-support. Yet 
she was full thirty years old, and the re- 
muneration was small, while the amount 
of work rendered was large. However, 
this was her financial turning-point, for 
she now earned sufficient to enable her to 
be entirely independent of her father’s 
help, and to live in New York, although 
quite humbly. 

Her sweetness of disposition, her affec- 
tionate nature, and her natural social 
graces gained her many friends, and her 
circle of acquaintances enlarged. ‘Thus it 
happened that she met Hon. Charles Sum- 
ner, and when Gasparin’s book, ‘*The Up- 
rising of a Great People,” was exciting 
much attention, she consulted Mr. Sumner 
about its value, and the desirability of its 
being published in English. His opinion 
was favorable, yet she was obliged herself 
to find the publisher, which she did, but on 
condition that the book should be ready in 
‘amonth. This seeming impossibility she 
also overcame, working almost day and 
night. This hard task brought her no 
special compensation but the friendship of 
Charles Sumner and Henry Wilson, and 
the acquaintance of Secretary Seward and 
President Lincoln. She was afterwards 
summoned to Washington, where she 
wrote for these gentlemen, receiving no 
other compensation, however, than her 
board at Willard’s Hotel. It was regard- 
ed as an honor to work for and with such 
men, for the benefit of the country. This 
friendship enabled her to procure for her 
father a clerk’s position in the New York 
Custom House, thus relieving him from 
the night-work of his former occupation, 
which was beginning to prey upon his 
health. Of course her father’s opinion and 
feelings had changed, and he was as proud 
of his daughter as it was possible for him 
to be: in fact, as proud as if she had been 
.@ son. 

During the years of the war, and up to 











1867, she translated Gasparin’s ‘America 
Before Europe,” Laboulaye’s “Paris in 
America,” Cochin’s ‘‘Results of Emanci- 
pation and Results of Slavery,” and sever- 
al other books of lighter character. The 
Messrs. Harper offered her the position of 
editor of the Bazar ; the salary was at the 
beginning a rather moderate one, but suf- 
ficient to release her from her previous 
literary labors, and allow her to begin the 
career which was the object of her desires, 
that of a journalist. She was a most con- 
scientious worker on the Bazar, devoting 
all her timeand energy to its success; thus 
she labored steadily for twenty years, with 
no interruption but the annual three weeks’ 
vacation in the summer. Meanwhile her 
salary was increased, but this very increase 
bound her still more closely to her work, 
and only her failing health prompted her 
at last to ask for a five months’ vacation in 
1887, which she spent in Europe, and she 
returned with apparently restored vigor. 

From this little sketch, the reader will 
learn that Miss Booth was not the favored 
child of circumstances, as one might judge 
from some obituary notices. On the con- 
trary, she had but a very meagre school- 
education; it was her own genius which 
helped her to become what she was, in 
spite of obstacles. When buta little child, 
she picked up a stray French primer, and 
began to spell out and compare the French 
with the English words. 
quickened, and she continued this self-in- 
struction; later she acquired German 
in the same way ; both languages she knew 
so well that she could take up any French 
or German book and read it in English 
fluently, translating it as she wenton. She 
never could speak in either of these lan- 
guages, having had no opportunity for 
hearing or speaking them, but so thorough 
was her study that her translations were 
of the highest character. 

I trust I have also shown how willing 
Miss Booth was to labor hard and long, 
with little pecuniary gain, satisfied with 
acquiring meanwhile a reputation for abil- 
ity, industry, and conscientious work, 
which in the end gave her an enviable posi- 
tion, so that, for the last twenty years, at 
least, she has been universally recognized 
as a prominent, highly-cultured, high- 
minded woman. 

I add here a few words regarding the in- 
terest which Miss Booth always took in 
the advancement of women. Besides all 
her literary work, enumerated above, she 
was active in the Anti-Slavery Society of 
New York, and in the early ‘‘woman’s 
rights” party, writing in behalf of the lat- 
ter, and officiating when possible as secre- 
tary at their meetings. She also formed 


the first association for the intellectual and | 


Her interest was | 











social improvement of women, a kind of | 


club, called the ‘‘Alpha,” which met 


generally in her father’s house in Williams- | 


burg, had a social re-union monthly .in 
the form of a ‘“‘tea,”’ and an annual supper. 
She also conceived the plan of establishing 
a woman’s journal, and corresponded with 
me concerning it, as we thought Boston 
the best field for such an enterprise. I 
therefore held a number of meetings in 
private houses, of friends connected with 
the New England Hospital, as well as 
those interested in ‘‘woman’s rights,” and 
we secured the promise of aid from Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe; at last, when Miss 
Booth’s duties permitted her a respite of a 
month, she came to Boston and we called 
a public meeting in the Meionaon; the at- 
tendance was large and enthusiastic. But 
the plan was given up on account of finan- 
cial difficulties, which seemed too great to 
overcome, when large sums of money were 
still required in the Sanitary Commission 
work, which engaged many women. 

She was always ready to help other 
women by advice in their studies, or in 
preparation for literary work. Never have 
I heard from her lips an unkind word 
against any woman, or even a criticism 
which incautiously uttered might fall on a 
listening ear and thus do harm. Silence 
was the only indication of her disapproval 





of a person whose character she could not | 
| to one who must work or starve, or sell 


recommend or praise. I remember one oc- 
casion when she was asked about the char- 
acter of a woman over whose reputation 
there hung some clouds. She avoided the 
question by giving a sudden turn to the 
conversation, so that the gentleman who 
had inquired said to me: ‘*Miss Booth does 
not wish to reply; therefore, it would be 
better for us to drop the lady.” 

Miss Booth had many friends, but was 
intimate with only a few; therefore, the 
real depth of her nature was but little 
known. Iam happy to say that I was one 
of those few, and our intimacy was only 
broken by death. She was no poet, yet I 
wish to append here a few verges which 
she sent me some years ago, on my birth- 
day, after I had removed to Boston. 


MARIE. 


’ Say, have you felt the word, ‘‘alone,” 


In its deep and terrible meaning ? 
Has your heart re-echoed its hollow tone 
No hope from tie future gleaning ? 





When the warm words gushed from your soul to | 
| 


your lips 
Wildly claiming their full expression, 
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Have you forced them back with the bitter thought 
That none would heed the confession ? 


Say, have you joined in the festive scene 
Where they speak of happiness only, 

When each face was beaming with joy serene 
And but thou wert sad and lonely ? 

Have you worn on your lips the delusive smile,— 
Of a careless mirth the token— 

Feeling the sting of the pain, the while, 
That is felt, but can ne'er be spoken ? 

Say, have you longingly looked in the eyes 
That with love for you once were beaming, 

When the answering glance came cold in replies 
That betokened the colder feeling ? 

Have you pressed the hand that once met your 

own 

With a thrill of electric pleasure, 

When the icy touch chilled your heart to stone, 
With the loss of its dearest treasure ? 





Oh, it is bitter to be alone 
In the midst of the loved and loving, 
Longing for one you can call your own, 
Yet doomed to a constant roving, 
Gleaning a kindly smile from all, 
Yet no heartfelt love from any ; 
Oh, it is sad when the heart’s wild call 


Is met by the voice of the many! 


Mary. 
— - © o—____ 


MORE MISCONCEPTION. 


Fort Scort, Kan., MARCH 13, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have read the letter from Frances H. 
Turner in your paper of March 9, designed 
to correct what she thinks a misconcep- 
tion regarding the late attempts to lower 
the “age of consent” in Kansas. There 
are some excellent points in her letter, but 
she seems under a misconception herself, 
and makes some important mistakes of 


| fact. Solask, for the sake of your readers, 


to be allowed to correct these. As she 
well says, men and women ought to 
‘add to their faith a little knowledge” be- 
fore saying much about the “age of con- 
sent” and kindred legislation. ‘To do this 
they should not only read the text of the 
bills in question, as most of the Kansans 
who protested against our Senate Bill 
have done, but should inform themselves 
upon accepted rules of evidence, and the 
construction which courts are bound to 
put upon certain legal provisions. 

As your correspondent gives noaddress, 
I cannot tell if in her own State rape is “‘a 
crime involving a life-sentence.” It is not 
such a crime asarule. Even in the very 


few States and Territories where the | 


statute provides a life-sentence, it is al- 
most always qualified by giving a large 
discretion to the judge or jury. ‘Thus, in 
Michigan, the penalty is ‘‘state prison for 
life, or for any term of years,” a small 
clause that alters much. 
punishment is not life-imprisonment, and, 
according to a prominent advocate of our 
Senate Bill, never has been since the State 
was first organized. It is imprisonment 
in the penitentiary with hard labor for 
from five to twenty-one years. These 
sentences may or may not be too severe; 
but they certainly do not necessarily in- 
volve life-imprisonment. Besides, such 
criminals can always be pardoned out, 
thus not even losing their right to vote 
and help make our laws once more; and 
they very often are so released. 

The legal punishments for seduction and 
fornication are scarcely worth considering 
in this connection. A fine, often merely 
nominal, or possibly a short term of im- 
prisonment, with the somewhat amused 
sympathy and the sincere pity of one’s 
associates, is all that can befall the male 
sinner. ‘This is as nothing compared to 
the non-legal, irreversible life-sentence of 
the female. For her there is the loss of 
self-respect, the scorn of her often far more 


guilty companion; the social pillory; the - 
| falling-away 


of friends and relatives; 
often the loss of home; the insolent avoid- 
ance of respectable women on the street,— 
yes, even in the house of Him who died to 
save all sinners, should she venture there. 
There are the still more insulting ad- 
vances of men who take it for granted 
that a woman who has sinned once is 
ready and willing to sin again. The 
honest ways of life are often utterly closed 


herself into the slavery of shame. But 
there is no need to dwell on the picture. 
Few of us are so fortunate as never to 
have heard of like things in the life around 
us. 

Nor is a court over-ready, as your cor- 
respondent seems to think, to convict men 
even of seduction. ‘The first plea to which 
such a defendant generally resorts is to 
blacken the plaintiff's character. But this 
is by no means the worst difficulty. The 
effect of the rule of evidence requiring that 
the woman’s previous good repute must be 
proved, should be fully understood. The 
man who complains of being robbed is 
legally presumed to have possessed what 
he says has been stolen, until the con- 
trary is proved. The thief, the murderer 
taken almost red-handed, the seducer him- 
self, all must be legally presumed inno- 
cent, till their guilt has been proved. But 
there is not a woman in the land so above 
reproach that a court can assume her to 
have been virtuous and not of impure life, 
till she has proved her good repute. Of 


In Kansas, the | * ~~: 
| criminal may perhaps be sentenced to 





all the fragile things in this world, a 
woman's good name is about the most 
defenceless. 
Remember, too, that it is not the girls 
of good social position, and protected by 
their family and friends, who most need 
the protection of the law in cases of se- 
duction or other deception, or in the still 
worse case of violence. Bad as is the 
legal position, family influence and public 
opinion would help them somewhat. But 
the poor girl with no parents or with bad 
ones, the girl whose support depends on 
her own work and whose chance of getting 
work almost always depends on her rep- 
utation; she, who most needs the protec- 
tion of the law, receives least of it. Hard 
| a8 society is on other women, it is harder 
/on her. Many men regard her as fair 
' game; her name is lightly bandied about, 
| for she has little defence against slander, 
and no money to bring a libel-suit. And 
| if deeper wrong is done her, then all this 
| counts doubly against her in court, and 
| she is rarely able to obtain legal remedy. 
| Punishment in such cases is often the 
| merest farce. For instance, a fine of one 
| dollar was the penalty imposed by a 
Chicago court for enticing a respectable 
| young girl into a house of ill-fame. This 
| was a discretionary penalty; but in 1886, 
| Matthias Darby, of New Jersey, was con- 
victed of having wronged four respectable 
little girls, not under the age of consent 
(which was ten years there), and was ac- 
cordingly sentenced to eighteen months 
| in the County jail and a fine of less than 
two hundred dollars. This was all that 
the really indignant court could legally 
inflict for the slight ‘‘misdemeanor.” 
Even in cases of forcible wrong and 
proven good repute, a lawyer tells us: 
‘The rules of evidence presume that a 
girl consented to her own ruin unless she 
gives overwhelming proof to the con- 
| trary. ... Enough force to resist an 
| attack of another kind is not sufficient. 
| She must resist with the last atom of 
| strength.” 
Here are two extracts 
| charges of judges to juries: 
| “Resistance must have been continued 
| to the last, and the physical power of the 


woman must have been overcome by phys- 
( Whittaker vs. The State, 50 








| 


from actual 


ical force.” 
Wis.) 

‘*The jury must be satisfied that there 
was no consent during any part of the act.” 
| (Commonwealth vs. McDonald, 110 Mass. ; 
| Supreme Court concurring.) 

When all this is proved to the strictest 
construction of the utmost letter of the 
law, and to the satisfaction of a jury com- 
posed wholly of men,—the convicted 


seven years in thepenitentiary. This was 
the punishment recently given one man 
who not only pleaded guilty, but whose 
victim probably, at least, attempted re- 
sistance, since two of her ribs had been 
broken, a finger nearly chewed off, and 
she had received numerous other injuries. 
If he had attacked and so maltreated any 
man, or even any woman without the in- 
fliction of the worst injury of all, he 
would almost certainly have suffered a 
heavier penalty. No wonder, since, after 
all, most men have a higher sense of jus- 
tice than the laws they allow to be made, 
that similar cases often rouse whole com- 
munities to the madness and crime of 
lynch law, for which, however, I do not 
apologize. 

This is the general state of legal protec- 
tion for girls over the age of consent, 
which is almost everywhere else far too 
low, though in our State it may seem to 
be too high. The provision of the late 
Senate Bill protecting girls of (proven) 
good repute till sixteen, is, for the reasons 
I have given, practically worthless in most 
instances. But since it seems to be sup- 
posed that every boy or man guilty of 
criminal conduct with a girl under eigh- 





teen, is now sure of punishment in Kansas, 
if complained against, let me quote the 
words of a competent lawyer on this very | 
point: 
**As to the exact effect of dispensing | 
with proof of the consent or non-consent | 
of a girl, much misapprehension prevails. 
It must not be imagined that even under 
such favorable circumstances as are se- 
cured by this rule, the conviction of any 
guilty man would be certain. He would 
still have several possible defences, and 
could clear himself as readily by over- 
turning the testimony of the plaintiff by 
evidence contradictory to her statements, | 
as he could in any other criminal case. | 
But when he is allowed to set up the plea 
of ‘consent,’ his acquittal is almost cer- 
tain.” 
As Frances H. Turner truly says, this is 
not an alluring subject for public dis- 
cussion. It is a subject which makes the | 
heart burn and the cheek blush. But it | 
must be discussed in our courts and legis- | 
latares; every now and then it is brought | 
home to some agonized mother, some | 
ruined girl; perhaps a child of only seven | 
or ten years old, for those tender years are 
lawful ages of consent in several States. 
It is a subject which, if not discussed when 
needful by ‘well-meaning’ men and 
women with clean hands and pure hearts, 
will not only be discussed but decided in a 














way to advantage the vilest of both sexes. 


But your t is mistaken jp 
saying that “‘it is for this reason, probably, 
that legislators silently bear the reproof, 
showered upon them, without any attempt 
to defend themselves by explanation,” 
The Kansas senators, at least, have not 
done so. In the Senate Chamber some of 
them made haste to rise to a question of 
privilege, complained that almost the 
entire press of Kansas had condemned 
them, and publicly defended themselves 
by explaining their action on the bill. One 
of them in particular defended himself 
and his fellows in a manner in which, for 
mere decency’s sake, no one would ever 
have attacked them. This gentleman, who 
also made several bad mistakes of fact and 
law, stated that they were legislating for 
the protection of men (not boys only, but 
mature men); and was not ashamed to 
say that he himself needed legal “protec. 
tion” from “the blandishments” of girls 
from twelve to eighteen; that the presi- 
dent of the Senate (to whom he directly 
addressed himself) needed such protec- 
tion; that every member of the Senate 
needed it; that if any man was such a 
stock and stone as not to need it, his proper 
place was the penitentiary! Certainly 
some men are harder on their own sex than 
women are. I, for one, have sufficient 
confidence in the honor of manhood to 
feel sure that only the restraints and priy- 
ileges of parliamentary usage saved this 
senator from being promptly knocked 
down by some man he thus insulted. 

Fully to realize this, try to imagine such 
a speech made in the International Council 
of Women—the women who, with idiots, 
lunatics, and unpardoned convicts, are de- 
barred from all share in legislation. Im- 
agine Frances Willard eloquently demand- 
ing of Mrs. Ormiston Chant if she were not 
in need of ‘protection’ from ‘*the bland- 
ishments” of boys from twelve to eighteen, 
publicly confessing that she herself was in 
need of such protection, and deelaring that 
if Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Madame Bogelot, 
Mrs. Saxon, and all the other women pres- 
ent were not, they were such stocks and 
stones that the penitentiary was the best 
place for them! Would not such an inci- 
dent have been quoted over the whole 
world as an all-sufficient proof that women 
were unfit ever to be trusted with the bal- 
lot? Until such a speech sounds as start- 
ling from a man in any respectable posi- 
tion as it would from a woman, and until 
women are allowed an equal voice and vote 
in legislation, our laws will never give 
equal protection to men and women, to 
boys and girls. 

Your correspondent is perfectly right in 
saying that the law of Kansas does not 
properly protect boys at present, and that 
mature men and women both should be 
legally punished for the seduction of the 
very young. It is safe to say that a law 
providing such protection and punishment 
would be passed not only without protest 
but with warm approval from women. 
But because our present law is not perfect, 
and cases of injustice may possibly occur 
under it, there is no reason to abrogate its 
most important points, though reason 
much to improve it where needful. Yet 
until the potent, invisible influence of the 
ballot in the hands of her own sex aids the 
cause of every girl and woman before a 
court, as it now aids every boy and man, 
no law can be made so perfect as not to be 
capable of being sometimes so construed 
as to work injustice. There is much to do 
and undo; but since ‘“‘mothers have sons 
as well as daughters, and the majority have 
common-sense,” boys will probably never 
be much wronged by united feminine and 
masculine legislation. 

Meantime, the law generally protects 
boys better than it does girls. By express 
statute in many States and Territories, 
and by common law in all, boys under 
fourteen cannot even be brought to trial 
for any sexual crime. In Ohio, a judge 
once allowed clear testimony to overturn 
this presumption of incapacity ; but his ex- 
ample was not followed elsewhere. ‘The 
Ohio Legislature, moreover, sprang to the 
rescue of endangered youth, and raised the 
age of protection for boys to seventeen 
years, while in the same statute they fixed 
the age of consent for girls at ten years. 

It is unwarrantable to say of a girl and 
boy of fifteen or sixteen that ‘‘whatever 
he knows she knows.” In the vast major- 
ity of cases, it is simply impossible for a 
well-brought-up girl in a respectable fam- 
ily to know. The boy may be just as re- 
spectable and well brought up, just as pure 
in heart; but he has been thrown with 
boys and men who have spoken freely to 
him of many things that had been hidden 
from her; he has been out of the reticent 
atmosphere of home far more than she, 
and not only his knowledge but his mental 
realization of the meaning of that knowl- 
edge is greater than hers can be. Sin and 
its consequences are scarcely more than 
vague names to her; they are existing 
facts tohim. From the very constitution 
of modern society, this must be true, even 
if she has been taught by a wise and ten- 
der mother or other woman. But much 
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simply impossible for a 
girl in a respectable fam- 
e boy may be just as re- 
ll brought up, just as pure 
> has been thrown with 
10 have spoken freely to 
igs that had been hidden 
been out of the reticent 
ome far more than she, 
knowledge but his mental 
meaning of that knowl- 
an hers can be. Sin and 
are scarcely more than 
her; they are existing 
om the very constitution 
7, this must be true, even 
ught by a wise and ten- 
ther woman. But much 














more is it true if she has been trained by 


Shige Kusida, a young Japanese woman 


some of those too modest women who | who has been doing successful temperance 


often keep girls much older than fifteen or 
sixteen in fatal ignorance. A false con- 

n of innocence has educated many 
girls to be as helpless as babies against the 
evil intentions of boys no older than them- 
selves in years, far more against those of 
mature men of the world. Nor is the case 
much better with those girls who, left to 
themselves, seem to have learned every- 
thing but what they need to know, from 
the talk of foolish companions of their own 
age and sex. Yet who would wish very 
young girls to know the wrong side of life 
as thoroughly as they would have to know 
it to be safe under many of our existing 
laws and customs? 

Nor can any legal penalty for such sin- 
ners be equal, till the social penalty is the 
same. It is absurd to say that a young 
girl goes “scot free’? when known to be 
“guilty of sexual crime,” even if no legal 
penalty is exacted. In the case of a boy 
led astray by a mature woman, his wrong, 
though greater than most people consider 
it, is trifling compared with the wrong in- 
flicted on a girl byamanor boy. I do not 
allude to mental suffering, nor to the ques- 
tion of honor. The law expressly rules 
all that out of the affair by providing that 
a father’s (or, under some circumstances, 
a mother’s) right of action against a daugh- 
ter’s seducer is on the ground of injury to 
her health, so that ‘‘she is unable to work,” 
thus making him lose her services, to 
which he has a legal claim; and this in- 
jury to her health must be caused not by 
“distress of mind,’’ but ‘‘must be the di- 
rect physical result of the plaintiffs un- 
lawful conduct.” In some States, though 
not in all, the girl herself has a right of 
civil or criminal action on much the same 
elevated grounds; but the statutes in Kan- 
sas, and almost invariably elsewhere, re- 
quire that she must have been deceived 
under promise of marriage, and she must 
have more testimony than her own to bring 
against the defendant’s denial. Indeed, 
the extreme care with which such laws are 
framed, not to “Jet no guilty man escape,” 
but to give every man as many loop-holes 
of escape as possible, is really worth notic- 
ing. 

Taking only the most vulgarly practical 
view of the relative injury sustained by 
boys and girls, though still a wider view 
than the law takes for the protection of 
the latter, the girl who sins is ruined in 
social, business and professional life, ‘so | 
that she can rarely regain any sort of posi- 
tion, which is a pretty severe punishment 
in itself; while the boy suffers nothing of 
the sort. Even in the case of a really de- | 
praved woman, this non-legal punishment, 
and often a legal one in addition, falls most | 
heavily upon her, and practically spares | 
her companion. This state of things arises 
directly from the two standards of moral- | 
ity for the two sexes; and this, of course, | 
no law can wholly remedy. Yet the law 
can do much that it has not done, to raise 
the moral tone of society, and improve 
public opinion on these questions. 

Once more, this is certainly not an allur- 
ing subject for public discussion; but, 
since it has become a public duty to con- 
sider it, we should at least try to under- 
stand it as itis. The more thoroughly it 
is understood, the more gratefully will the 
nine Kansas senators, who ‘“‘knew the right | 
and did it,” and the members of the House 
who crushed the bill which the Senate had 
passed, be remembered, not only by moth- 
ers, but by all who care for the honor of 
our State, or the protection of girlhood. 

GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The W. C. T. U. of Maryville, a small | 

town in East Tennessee, has started a | 
franchise department. 

The Englishwoman's Review devotes 
fourteen pages to a very appreciative re- | 
view of Mrs. Livermore’s “Story of the | 
War.” 

The Zenana Medical College, London, 
trains young women for medical mission- 


ary work in India, China, Syria, and other | 
| all good works. 


Ex-Queen Natalie of Servia will soon | 


Oriental countries. 


make application for the annulment of the 
decree of divorce granted to her husband, 
ex-King Milan. 

Mme. Pauline Lucca has bought a villa 
at Gmunden, where she intends to open a 
school for opera singers, and devote her- 
self to this for the rest of her life. 


The Ogontz Seminary, at Philadelphia, 
and Wellesley College will iliustrate, at 
the Paris Exposition, the equipment and 
pm of institutions for woman's educa- 

on. 

The Empress of Austria carries a travel- 
ling basket fitted up so that she is able to 
make soup on the cars. It has silver 
Sauce-pans with gold handles, and the 
Empress declares that she can make in it 
better broth than any professional cook 
can concoct. 





work among her own people, is to be sent 
to the United States to study the methods 
here. 

A lady in York writes to the London 
Methodist Times enthusiastically commend- 
ing Mrs. Jenness Miller's ‘‘Dress,” and 
wishing there could be an agency for it 
in England. 

In Copenhagen a school dealing with 
social and political questions has just been 
opened for women. Among the branches 


taught are contemporaneous history since | 


1848, constitutional law, ethics and psy- 
chology. 

The Woman’s Relief Corps of Central 
Ohio are active in their good work for sol- 
diers’ families. They have even supplied 





scholarships to the sons of Union soldiers, | 


who would otherwise have been unable to 
go to college. 

Senator Palmer’s house in Washington 
was designed by Mrs. Palmer, the archi- 
tect carrying out her directions. The house 
is said to be a model of convenience. The 
most striking feature is the kitchen at the 
top of the house. 

The Canada Citizen, published at Toronto, 
is one of the best temperance papers 
among our exchanges. 


Its editorials on | 


woman suffrage are good, and it is espe- | 


cially strong in the two departments of 
poetry and jokes. 


A Council of Women has been formed 


in Providence, R. I., in a line with the | 


Woman’s National Council of which 
Frances Willard is president. Thirteen so- 
cities have joined it. Mrs. E. 8. Burlin- 
game was chosen president. 


Dr. Amelia B. Edwards is now called 


upon to live up to the reputation of being | 
the most learned woman in the world. | 


manly hod-carrier, does not know enough 
to vote.— Boston Commonwealth. 


Lombard University, at Galesburg, IIl., 
was opened in 1852 for the higher educa- 
tion of women. It was the first college in 
the State to adopt co-education, and was 
probably the next after Oberlin to give 
young women equal advantages with 
young men. 

A Minneapolis young woman, while ac- 
companying her lover to the court-house 
to get a marriage license, detected that he 
had been drinking. In a kind but deter- 
mined way she told him that she could not 
marry him, and they separated then and 
there. 

The Springfield Republican, in mention- 
ing the bill soon to come before Parliament 


| giving full suffrage to unmarried women 


and widows, says: ‘*The cause of woman 
suffrage is certainly advancing rapidly in 
England, prominent members of both par- 
ties being on record in its favor.” 


Judge Daniels, of the New York Su- 


| preme Court, lately refused naturalization 


papers to a man who was a drunkard and 
when drunk was in the habit of beating 
his wife, on the ground that he was not of 
good moral character. Verily, a Daniel 
come to judgment! Would that we had 
more such judges! 


Two Congregational churches in Maine 
have a pastor between them. Both desired 
his services at the same hour, but as that 
was impossible the matter was compro- 
mised by having the pastor's wife officiate 
at one of the churches. And itis said that 
the church at which she officiates thinks it 
has the best of the bargain. 


The London home of Jean Ingelow is in | 


Kensington. The house is built of light 
colored brick, and is surrounded by a 
pretty garden, in which flowers are kept 
blooming even in the winter. 
house there are more flowers in pots and 
in vases. Miss Ingelow is so fond of flow- 
ers that she writes oftener in her conser- 
vatory than anywhere else: All her writ- 
ing is done before gas-light, or rather be- 
fore night, for London fogs render gas- 
light often necessary at a very early hour 
in the day. 

A department has been arranged for at 
Chautauqua next summer under the name 
of the Woman’s Club, to which all matters 
relating to women will be assigned. Mrs. 


Emily Huntington Miller will have charge | 
| of it. 


Under the head of ‘*‘Women at 
Home,” such topics as house furnishing 
and decoration, home sanitation, laws of 


hygiene, care and training of children, | 


management of servants, marketing and 
cooking (in connection with the cooking 
school), dress, social forms and duties, 
personal improvement, etc., will be dis- 
cussed. The relation of woman 


the head of ‘*‘Woman Abroad.” 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant has been preaching | 


in the pulpit of the Rev. Robert Harley at 
the George Street Congregational Church, 
Oxford. Mrs. Chant did not wear any 
covering on her head. It was, says a con- 
temporary, a solemn and most impressive 
time, and marks a new departure in Ox- 
ford, besides being the baptism for many 


a young undergraduate into a more ex- | 
alted notice of the part women will have | 


to take in religious and theological teach- 
ing. 


was on the ‘‘Ideal Life.” 


Even she, however, in the opinion of the | passion and entreaty, to a deeply moved 


| congregation, into what channels the 


| abundant life promised and bequeathed to 


Miss Laura Clay, at the first district | 


held at Williamsburg, gave an address on 
‘‘Woman’s Responsibility to Society.” 
The Union Signal says, ‘She urged equali- 
ty before the law, but in such a womanly, 
dignified way as to win all, even the oppo- 


| nents, over to woman suffrage.” 


Mrs. Jane Marsh Parker is an active 
literary worker in Rochester, N. Y. She 
wrote the history of that interesting city. 
She is also author of ‘“‘The Midnight Cry” 
and other popular books, is secretary of 
five large societies, a member of the com- 
mittee at the ‘‘Refuge,” and interested in 


Miss Laura White, who graduated at | 


Michigan University in architecture, and 
afterward studied the same subject in 
Paris, is now practising her profession at 
Ashland, Ky. She is not only an archi- 
tect, but a skilled mathematician. She 
was the first student at Ann Arbor to 
solve a problem that had been sent over 
by one of the great English universities. 


Mrs. Lide Meriwether, of Memphis, 
Tenn., writes to the Union Signal: **We 
are taking up the suffrage work in earnest. 
I think our W. C. T. U. is a unit on the 
subject, and we have been circulating liter- 
ature ever since our last convention. But 


at a recent meeting we decided to organ- 
ize a separate equal suffrage society; be- 
cause there are a great many of our people 
who are in favor of woman suffrage who 
are not prohibitionists.” 





us by Jesus Christ should flow.—London 
Methodist Times. 


Gov. Biggs, of Delaware, has granted a | 
respite for twenty-five years to W. J. Cal- | 


houn, sentenced to be hanged for feloni- 
ously assaulting Catharine Utz, aged sixty 
years. ‘The governor ‘twas induced to ex- 
ercise clemency on account of Calhoun’s 
youthfulness, and the claim that he was 
drunk when the crime was committed.” 
It will be well if this respite is not fol- 
lowed in a few years by a pardon. A 
man who ravishes women is no more fit to 
be at large thana mad dog. Every man 
would regard death as the only adequate 
punishment for an outrage inflicted upon 
his own wife or daughter. Yet criminals 
of this class are very generally let off with 
light sentences, and even if condemned to 
long terms of imprisonment, they are apt 
to be pardoned out after a few years, and 
turned loose upon the community. 





CHANGING ITS TITLE. 


The well-known firm of Oliver Ditson & Co., 


Music Publishers, will hereafter be known as 
OLIVER Ditson Company. Mr. Chas. H. Ditson, 
in the new corporation, represents the name so 
familiar to every newspaper reader. The firm 
includes Mr. John C. Haynes and Chas. H. Dit- 
son (former partners), and five gentlemen who 
have hitherto held prominent positions in the 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia stores. The 
successful firm enters on the second half century 


of its existence with a large stock and extensive | 


business, and with every probability of large and 
rapid increase. 





A PATENT has just been granted on an ingen- 
ious contrivance, made by Mr. Benjamin D. 
Milliken, of Somerville, Mass., for the panes 
of mixing liquid and powdered substances, where 
the latter cannot be held in solution. This will 
be a great convenience to manufacturers of 


convention of the Kentucky W. C. T. U., | 8#¥ces, liquid polishes and the like, where a 


given quantity of each ingredient must enter every 
package. ‘The Machine is so constructed that an 
‘‘agitator,” revolving in the tar®k, keeps the con- 
tents in perpetual “boiling spring’’ motion, and 
at the same time straining the liquid. An addi- 
tional device measures the quantity required for 
each bottle, filling the same at the rapid rate of 
48 bottles per minute, or 200 gross a day. One 
of these machines has been in constant use since 
April of last year, at 149 Commercial Street, Bos- 
ton, where it can be seen by any one interested, 
pumping Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.—Ezchange. 


-STAMMERING. | 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 
The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 
References: HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 
Call or write for references to 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. (2 Cornhill, Boston. 











Inside the | 


to the | 
church and to temperance, missions, local | 
| charities, etc., will be considered under 


The morning sermon was called | 
‘God's Hour,” and the evening discourse | 
It showed, with | 


~ Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- 9... dies of the 
vegetable Hood Ss kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which can 
truly be said, “One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
lar.” Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 


known, | and has 
| yon Sarsaparillatsct 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,”—there is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of all other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 
record of . sales abroad 
no other Peculiar preparation 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so 
| gteadfastly the confidence of all classes 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which 
it represents, Hood’s Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 
research in medical 
science has To Itself developed, 
with many years practical experience in 
preparing medicines, Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

| Soldbyall druggists. $1; sixfor#5. Prepared only 
| by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 
! 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 


to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 
“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 
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ance Rallying Songs (35 cts., $3.60 doz.) 


MUSIC for Sunday Schools. 


The sweetest and purest in Praise in Song 
(40 cts., $4.20 doz.) 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 


Banjo ($1.00), for Guitar ($1.0), Jubilee and 
Plantation Songs (#0 cts.), Good Old Songs 
We Used to Sing ($1.00). 


MUSIC for Concerts; Juvenile. 
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MUSIC for Home. 


Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano 
Collection (each $1.00). 
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A Novel by the Author of “The Story 
of Margaret Kent.” 


A DAUGHTER OF EYE. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 








| ire, a great deal of humor.”— Boston 
| Advertiser. 
| “A story that for rare merit and inter- 
est w ll surpass even either of this au- 
thor’s former novels that have won such 
a place in the literary world.”— Home 
| Journal. 
| “Graciously winning as was ‘The 
Story of Margaret Kent,’ brilliant and 
| moving as was the tale of ‘Queen 
Money,’ we are strongly inclined to say, 
after reading ‘A Daughter of Eve,’ that 
the author has attained to a still more 
gratifying artistic triumph than in the 
case of either of the other two novels 
we have mentioned. Brilliancy, sparkle 
and wit ‘A Daughter of Eve’ has in 
| abundance, but it also has a definite 
| ethical motive treated with inimitable 
| taste.”— Beacon. 


CTEADFAST. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. 1 vol., 12mo. 
$1.50. 

“A tale of far more than ordinary 
worth. Intensely interesting.”— Boston 
Gazette. 

‘*Will interest those who are attracted 
by ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘John Ward.’ 
It is rare pleasure to read the story for 
its style alone, if for nothing more.”— 
Courant. 

‘‘Mrs. Cooke’s knowledge of Yankee 
dialect is unsurpassed, and the conver- 
sations are often inimitably humorous.” 
— Springfield Republican. 


GREAT CAPTAINS. 


By Cot. THEODORE AYRAULT DODGE, 
U.S.A. 8vo. With2l maps. $2.00. 


‘*‘We are apt to think that books deal- 
ing with the details of warfare are dry. 
Colonel Dodge, however, is anything 
but dry. He makes the course of a cam- 
paign as fascinating as a romance.”— 
The Beacon. 

‘‘ ALEXANDER, HANNIBAL, CA2SAR, 

UsSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, FREDERICK, Na- 

OLEON, and the record of their achieve- 


| ments.”— Boston Post. 











Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid on 
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| dress for $3.00 per year. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 


the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 


Order, or 
oar oney sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 





the first su ption. The change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 
should made the first or second week after the 


money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


LITTLE OLIGARCHIES. 


Considering that the Kennebec Journal 
did all it could last winter to keep the 
women of Maine in a state of disfranchise- 
ment, it is a little cool, to say the least, for 
it to head its notice of the late town meet- 
ings in that State ‘‘Little Republics.” This 
will not conceal its historic share in the 
maintenance of an oligarchy of sex in every 
town in Maine—all men rulers, and all 
women subjects. 

If the newspapers tell the truth, the 
members of this oligarchy, in the town of 
Bradley, Me., ate a ‘first-class dinner fur- 
nished by the Union Sewing-Circle.” After 
that they voted, and then the moderator 
arose and announced the next thing on the 
programme, which was a donkey party. 
Then came ‘“*Who’s got the button,” etc., 
and the day closed with adance. LL. s. 





a 


RELATIVE MENTAL CAPACITY OF THE 
SEXES. 


There is a noteworthy article in the cur- 
rent number of Education, by R. Cyrene 
Macdonald, of this city, on the relative 
mental capacity of boys and girls, as 
shown by their record in the public 
schools. Referring to the argument for 
the mental inferiority of women that has 
been drawn from brain-weights, Mr. Mac- 
donald says: 

The average weight of the male brain is 
1,485 grammes; of the female brain, 1,320 
grammes. This difference begins at birth, 
when the male brain averages from 435 to 
472 grammes, the female from 300 to 405 
grammes. These figures are the stock in 
trade of the fossils; as if intellectuality 
could be measured by size or weight. But 
ever this stronghold of figures, when sub- 
jected to the cannonade of criticism, be- 
comes untenable. Since the female frame 
is smaller than the male, we must expect 
to find a proportionally smaller brain,—as 
we do; but we also find that the female 


| 


.’s Money-Order, may be sent at | 





TaBLe I.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


7 BOoY8.—-—, 


6th Class.. 16 799 Oy. 3m. 12 &%, Sy.9m 
Sth Class.. 160 S.1 lO y.3m. 21 8.7 Wy.9m 
4th Class.. 167 765 IL y.3m. wl 73 ly.9m 
Sd Class... 8 7.1 2y.3m. 49 8 By. 9m 
2d Class... 161 786 13 y.3m. 99 By.dm 
Ist Class.. 1 7.9 My.3m, M43 682 My.9m 
Total.... 872 795 731 85 





By referring to Table I., we find that 
the average percentage of 872 boys is 79.5 
per cent.; of 781 girls, 80.5 per cent.; a 
difference of one per cent. Not a very 

reat superiority, one may say; but when 
it is noticed that in no class was the ayer- 
age of the boys above that of the girls, it 
becomes evident that, at the earliest age, | 
the female mind shows its superiority in 
the acquirement of knowledge. ‘The fol- 
lowing table, Number II., will show that 
this superiority increases in a marked de- 
gree with age: 


TABLE IT.—II1IGH SCHOOL. 


——— BoYs.—-~ -——GIRLS.——., 

No. Per Ct. Av. Age. No. Per Ct. Av. Aye. 
Juniors.... 126 75.2 My.6m. 2 793 6 y. 
Middie M1. 106 76.5 Iy.6m. 102 82 Izy. | 
Seniors.... 9% 8. IWy.ém. 74 BB ly. | 
Total.... 312 77. 28 «480.9 


Here we see that the a of 312 boys 
is 77 per cent. ; of 298 girls, 80.9 per cent., 
a difference of almost four per cent. 

In the grammar school the boys excel in 
arithmetic, history, and geography; the 
girls in all other studies; but in the high 
school the girls excel in all branches. 

In the grammar school 37.6 per cent. of 
the boys were honor pupils, i. e., obtained 
an average for the whole course of 85 per 
cent. or over, while 43.8 per cent. of the , 
girls exceeded that percentage. In the | 
high school 26.8 per cent. of the boys and 
37.2 per cent. of the girls were honor pu- | 
pils. Turn which way we will, the inex- 
orable statistics stare us in the face, prov- 
ing the surprising superiority of the fe- | 
male in her studies. From whatever stand- 
point we examine, the result is the same. 
In the grammar school were six classes; | 
so in eight years there would be, in all, 
forty-eight first places. Of these, twenty- | 
five were held by girls, nineteen by boys, 
and four by boy and girl together. We 
see that the girls, although in smaller num- 
bers than the boys, obtained the larger 
number of first places. Moreover, a glance 
at Table III. will show that the individual 
marks of the smartest girls are higher than 


| those of the smartest boys: 


brain, relatively to the body weight, is | 


actually larger than the male, the aver- 
age female brain being one-fortieth of her 
body weight, and the average male brain 
being but one-forty-first of his body weight. 
If weight of brain is to be introduced as a 
factor of intellectuality, it must be in this 
relative way; otherwise the fossils will, 
by the inexorable logic of their own fig- 
ures, be compelled to believe that their 
mothers, sisters and wives are mentally 
inferior to the debased savages of Africa; 
for the absolute brain weight of the form- 
er is less than that of the latter. 

The question of intellectuality can never 
be settled by any series of weights and 
measures. What is necessary are results. 
If we place a sufficiently large number of 
males and females under the same instruc- 
tions and conditions, and statistics show 
that one sex outstrips the other, we ure 
then justified in concluding that sex 
is superior to the other, regardless of 
the size of the head or the weight cf the 
brain. Such statistics I have taken from 
the records of the Brookline, Mass., 
schools, grammar and high. These schools 
are particularly adapted for such a com- 


parison, as the pupils have in every way , 


the same advantages; moreover, the mark- 
ing is of sucharigid nature as to make 
most reliable statistics. Each daily reci- 
tation is marked on the scale of one hun- 
dred. Atthe end of the first month the 
average of the recitation marks are taken 
to indicate the rank; at the end of the sec- 
ond month an examination is given on all 
subjects passed over; the examination 
marks are averaged with the daily recita- 
tion marks and the rank deduced there- 
from. inthe mid-year is given an exam- 
ination on the work of the preceding five 
months; these marks are averaged with 
the marks for each preceding month, and 
the result makes the generai average for 
the half-year. ‘This continues throughout 
the year till the final mark is reached, 
which represents the result of examina- 
tions on the work of the whole year as 
well as the work actually done during the 
year. It would be difficult to find a sys- 
tem which would more thoroughly sift out 
and analyze a pupil’s work. As for the 
standing of the schools, they have the rep- 
utation of being equal to the best in or 
about the city of Boston. 
prepares, and that very successfully, 
upils for Harvard University. So much 
or the foundation of my statistics, for I do 
not wish to be accused of hasty generaliza- 
tions. The statistics I propose to present 
extend over a period of eight years, and in- 
clude an analysis of the individual and 
class work of 872 boys and 781 girls in the 
mar school, and of 312 boys and 298 
girls in the high school, a total of 2,263 
pupils, between the ages of six und twenty, 
the average ages being from nine to 
os a ge years. ‘This number should, cer- 
tainly, be large enough to enable one to 
make a fair and impartial comparison. 


The high school | 


I propose to show that not only is the | 
female—at least as shown in her schoo! | 


ual mentally to the male, but that | 


she is so much su 


rior that on ae I 
— may astonish those who ....| have no doubt but that if such com 


is for the proof: 





TABLE IIT. 


GIRLS, Boys, 


6 Wanscetbucenceenirs 0 0 
In the high school, of twenty-four high- 
est marks, eleven were held by girls, nine 
by boys, and four by boy and gir! together. 
Table LV. will show to how much Higher a 
level the female reaches: 


TABLE IV. 
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In the grammar school the lowest marks | 
were equally divided; but in the high 
school, of the twenty-four lowest marks, 
five were held by girls, fifteen by boys, 
and four by boy and girl together. 

Of the whole number of classes, seventy- 
two, I found but one in which the boys ex- 
celled the girls, and truth compels me to 
relate that this very class was the smartest 
class of the seventy-two. In this class the 
boys excelled the girls by one per cent., a 
state of affairs so different from what I had 
been finding, that I sought, in a closer | 
analysis, the reason for this variation. I 
found that the high average of the boys, 
and toa great extent of the class, was due 
to the exceptional brightness of four boys 
who divided amongst themselves the four | 
highest ranks. The girls, of whom three | 
ran the boys hard for first honors, filled in 
the middle of the class, the duller boys be- 
ing massed at the foot. 

‘To sum up: We find that the female 
pupils, under identical schoo] conditions, 
begin at the earliest age to excel; we find | 
that this superiority, not so strongly 
marked in the lower classes, becomes so 
noticeable in the higher, as to be abso- 
lutely surprising; we find that not only | 
are the girls superior on the average, but 
that the smartest girls are, in a marked 
degree, superior to the smartest boys, and 
that the dullest girls are less dull than the 
dullest boys. 

Now, in consideration of these figures, 
and that they are accurate there can be no 
doubt, and of sufficient number to obviate 
the possibility of drawing wrong infer- 
ences, what are we to conclude as to the 
relative mental capacity of the sexes? 
Certainly no one who has even the rudi- 
ments of arithmetical reason can say other- 
wise than that, at least in school life, the | 
female is very much superior to the male. 
If she be so much superior in school life, | 
why should she not be at least equal in | 
the more mature and active competition | 
of the world? 

When we consider that, since the earliest 
time, woman has been held in a state of 
intellectual bondage, and that it is only 
within the present generation that the 
gates of higher learning have been opened 
for her,—albeit with but a niggardly 
band,—when we consider the immense 
advantages given to the male, the oppor- 
tunities for advancement which have been 
showered upon him and upon him alone, 
for centuries,—when we consider all this, 
contrasting the histories of the sexes, we 
can but be astonished at the facility with 
which the female surpasses her brother in 
the acquirement of knowledge. 

My article does not go beyond the 
‘school life, for there are no methods of 
making comparisons which will not be 
subjected to so many differences as to in- 
validate their strength; but, so sure am I 
of the greater ability of the female mind | 
for the acquirement of knowledge, rode 

| 
sons were instituted, the female would be | 





| to the Methodist General 


| against woman suffrage. 


| frage? 


found as superior in the higher courses of 


study, as she has been proved to be in the 


lower. 


The relative standing of the pupils in a 
public school does not depend wholly upon 
their ability, but partly upon their appli- 
cation. It is our impression that girls are 
generally more diligent and studious than 
boys, during their school-life. We should 


not claim that the higher standing of the | 


girls in their studies is a proof of their 

absolute intellectual superiority; but it 

hitherto asser ted their hopeless inferiority. 
..'B 


————_*oe 


MAY WOMEN BE DELEGATES? 
The Northern Christian Advocate con- 


| certainly ought to silence those who have | 


| 
| leading Republicans to accept their nom- 
ination which she declines. Some Repub- 
lican caucuses are still to come. 
CATHARINE F. STEBBINS. 





+o 
PROGRESS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


ONEONTA, N. Y., MARCH 26, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


You have already published the recent 
vote on the municipal woman suffrage bill 
in the New York Legislature. Both the 
members for this (Otsego) Co., W. L. 
Brown and W. E. Dante, voted for the bill; 
also the member from the adjoining coun- 
| ty of Delaware, G.O. Mead. Woman suf- 
frage is gaining slowly but surely in all 
this region. G. W. REYNOLDs. 


tinues to publish articles for and against | 
the admission of women as lay delegates | 


article in opposition. His objections bear 


Conference. | 
| Daniel Wise, D. D., contributed the latest | 


a strong family likeness to the arguments | 


Indeed, they 
apply much more forcibly to the question 
of letting women be lay delegates than to 
the question of letting them vote. Dr. 
Wise says that the women elected as dele- 
gates, “‘if they attend the Conference, will 
have to take a long journey, and be sepa- 
rated from their families some six weeks. 
This to married women will be no light 
matter.”’ Much more serious than a ride or 
walk tothe ballot-box, certainly. ‘*During 
this period,” continues Dr. Wise, ‘they 


will be kept in a high state of nervous ex- | 


| citement, sitting amidst say five hundred 


ministers and laymen every morning, and | 


in large committees in the afternoon, 
sometimes until quite late in the evening, 


discussing questions of administrative de- | 


tails, with many of which they can have 
little acquaintance, and in which they 
can feel little interest.”” How does their 
lack of interest in the questions discussed 
square with their being kept all the time 
in a high state of nervous excitement? 
These are ‘‘Kilkenny arguments,” like the 
assertion that the health of women will be 


| seriously endangered by political excite- 


ment if they are allowed to vote, and the | 


other assertion, often made almost in the 
same breath, that women cannot be in- 
duced to take an interest in public ques- 
tions. 


— eee ~- 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Sitting in the Academy of Music at noon 
on March 14, we were greeted with a 
glad sight. It was the Thirty-seventh An- 
nual Commencement of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. As the orchestra 
played Zimmermann’s ‘Excelsior,” the 
corporators, led by the honored president, 
T. Morris Perot, followed by the faculty of 
the college, appeared on the platform,when 
two columns of students, one on the right, 
the other on the left of the platform, filed 
into the front seats. It was a grand sight. 
The dignified presence of the officers and 
faculty spoke well for the college, and the 
students showed their high appreciation of 
their noble profession. They were greeted 
with a full and eager house. One hundred 
and forty-eight students have been ir 
attendance this year, thirty-six of whom 
received the degree of M. D. This class 
was cosmopolitan, having one representa- 
tive from Japan,—one of the oldest nations ; 
one of our American race, one of the latest 
in civilization ;—one from Russia, one from 
India, one from Great Britain; and the re- 
maining thirty-one represented ten differ- 
ent States of the Union. The Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania has a 
world-wide reputation. Among its stu- 


| dents in the past have been active women 


But Dr. Wise’s most extraordinary argu- | 


ment is tocome. He says: 
ference, none but women of exceptional 
endurance, self-possession, and oratorical 
ability will ever have the nerve, the voice, 
and the courage to speak. Hence the pos- 
sible twenty women delegates will be prac- 


| tically ciphers, unfelt in its deliberations.” 
| Practically ciphers, for want of the nerve 


and the voice to speak! When we remem- 
ber that Frances Willard was one of the 
excluded delegates, it is hard to refrain 
from laughing a little at this argument. 
Indeed, it will be the general opinion that 
Dr. Daniel Wise does not fully merit his 
surname, and that he certainly is not a 
second ‘*Daniel come to judgment.” Yet 
the same editors who good-naturedly 
‘*poke fun” at his antiquated arguments, 
will use these same arguments themselves, 
and emphasize them with capitals and ital- 
ics, the next time the woman suffrage 
question comes up in the Legislature. Rev. 
J. W. Bashford follows Dr. Wise with an 
article on the other side, so strong and ad- 
mirable that we shall republish a consider- 
able portion of it soon. A. 8. B. 


++ 
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HOW MANY STATES AND TERRITORIES? 





KANKAKEE, ILL., MARCH 19, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 
Will you please, through the columns of 


| your paper, state how many and which 


States or Territories have given woman the 
ballot—either school or municipal suf- 
EMMA MCGREW. 


One State (1776) and three Territories 
have given women full suffrage; fifteen 
States and five Territories have given 
women school suffrage; two States have 


given mane suffrage (by petition) on | Dr. Marshall is just in the prime of her 
liquor license; one State has given women | powers. Not only have her preparatory 


municipal suffrage. In five provinces of 
Canada unmarried women 
have municipal suffrage on the same terms 
as men. Women also have municipal, 


| school and county suffrage in England, 


and municipal suffrage in Scotland and in 


one province of Australia. H. B. B. 
—————#o 
TWENTY-SEVEN HUNDRED WOMEN 
VOTERS. 


DETROIT, MICH., MARCH 27, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The government of Detroit has been 
made to conform to our State law as to 
school suffrage for women, and on Friday 
and Saturday, March 24 and 25, 2,700 wom- 
en registered to vote on April 1 for school 
inspectors. Several women are nominated ; 
two of them will have the support of a 
large number of women in the second and 
fourth wards, as they are nominated by 
leading suffragists and women citizens. 
One has the endorsement of the Demo- 
crats. Another woman has been urged by 


and widows | other cases, developed a fine physique and 


**In the Con- | 


from China, Japan, India, Damascus, Jeru- 
salem, and Russia, while its alumnz are 
engaged in medical practice in nearly all 
the countries of the globe. 

The valedictory was delivered by a gen- 
tleman. It abounded with practical wis- 
dom as well as poetry. The hearty ap- 
plause which greeted the speaker at fre- 
quent intervals proved him popular, and 
those who know him feel he is worthy. 
The strength of the college is not in its be- 
ing exclusively a woman’s enterprise, but 
in its recognition of the talents bestowed 
upon her by our Creator. Of the ten pro- 
fessors constituting the faculty four are 
women, while out of nineteen auxiliary in- 
structors eleven are women. We would 
not exclude gentlemen entirely, but we 
trust that experience will fit these younger 
women for the advanced work, as many of 
the older graduates are too well established 
to relinquish a remunerative practice for 


| the lecture-room. 





During the past year the college has suf- 
fered a loss in the death of the dean, Prof. 
Rachel L. Bodley, M. D. Her highly cul- 
tivated and gifted mind, her gracious wom- 
anhood, her refined gentleness and sym- 
pathy, her beautiful friendship combined 
with severe study and rare executive abil- 
ity, made Dr. Bodley beloved and esteemed 
by all who knew her. We think of her, now 
she has passed within the veil, as still study- 
ing immutable law and still worshipping 
her Maker. Could she now speak, I doubt 
not it would be to approve of her succes- 
sor, whom she greatly appreciated. Prof. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., upon whom the 
honor has fallen in early life, is already at- 
tending physician at the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital and at the girls’ department of the 
House of Refuge. She is also one of the 
two ladies on the board of examining phy- 
sicians of the Penn Life Insurance Com- 
pany, beside having a fine private practice. 


study and medical practice, as in many 


a magnificent presence, but a mind richly 
endowed by nature is attaining a beautiful 
and noble development. May Dr. Mar- 
shall be long spared to fill the chief chair 
in this institution, which is destined to ac- 
quire yet wider and lasting renown. 

That such women have been feared by 
some men as rivals is not surprising, 
neither is it surprising that they have risen 
above prejudice. During the past year, 
for the first time since the organization of 
the college, the Philadelphia Medical So- 
ciety has admitted them to membership. 
This was more conservative than the Na- 
tional Society, which recognized them sev- 
eral years since. Oppositionis giving way 
to the warmest approval. A member of 
the latter society once said to the writer: 
“At first I did all I could to keep the wom- 
en out. Now I am doing all I can to help 
them in.” This man was willing to be con- 
vinced. During the past thirty-seven years 








the Woman's Medical College has sent out 
several hundred accredited physicians, 
many of whom have won high 

and all have done good work. There is need 
of many more. Cities and towns that 
would give women physicians good fields 
for work are unsupplied. The prejudice 
which awaited the advance guard of this 
new departure has about disappeared, and 
the success of the women already in the 
profession makes it easier for every one 
who shall hereafter enter it. 

EmILy J. BRYANT. 


—_—_— —_ © Oo ——___—_—_ 
THE HOME AND THE STATE. " 


Mrs. Mary L. Doe, president of the Mich- 
igan Equal Suffrage Association, said in 
her address at the recent annual meeting: 


“The machinery of government, the 
financial interests of the nation, have re- 
ceived the chief thought of men. These 
are important and ought not to be neglect- 
ed, but there are other interests as much 
greater than these as the boy is more valu- 
able than his clothes. These interests re- 
quire the united attention of the wisest 
men and women. They are closely related 
to the domestic interests of the home, the 
very fountain of government. Beginning 
our political work as we have with the 
school ballot for the children, we now ask 
the municipal ballot to keep the surround- 
ings of home pure and sweet, to protect 
the youth beyond the school-house door. 
To unite the best effort of all, for the com- 
mon good of all, woman’s ballot with 
man’s would perpetuate what they have 
founded. No man, no woman, can alone 
make and keep a complete home; together 
they can and do. ‘The State should be but 
a larger home.” 





~— 


MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES AND HISTOR- 
ICAL PAGEANT. 


CHARLESTOWN.—A number of youn 
men are rehearsing for the Battle o 
Bunker Hill, and are very enthusiastic. 
They will meet April 10 at 5 Park Street, 
Charlestown, to rehearse. 


CAMPELLO has made a very striking 
tableau for the Woman's Crusade. ‘There 
are thirty characters in it. 

West END LEAGUE.—The characters for 
the Emancipation Proclamation tableau 
met at Mrs. J. St. P. Ruffin’s, Monday, 
March 25, and Tuesday, at 3 Park Street. 
A very effective tableau was formed. Many 
friends were present. They decided to 
have two scenes, representing the recep- 
tion of the Proclamation in the North and 
South; one hundred people will take part. 
Meetings will be held every Tuesday even- 
ing at 3 Park Street. 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH 
will be in two scenes. Both are beautiful 
tableaux. 

Roxsury will meet April 8, 7.30 P. M., 
at 2 Cedar Street, to rehearse the Boston 
Broadcloth Mob. 

Boston.—The League held its regular 
monthly meeting at Mrs. Coy’s April 1, at 
7.30 P.M., Mrs. J. W. Smith pene. 
An interesting paper was read by Miss 
Frances H. Turner on ‘The Relation of 
Woman Suffrage to the Temperance Move- 
ment.” It was followed by discussion, in 
which Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Coy, Messrs. Whit- 
ing, Howland, Blackwell and Wilson took 
part. The next meeting will be held in 
the woman —— parlors, No. 3 Park 
Street, on the first Monday in May. 


CONCORD has elected a woman memper 
of the school committee. Quite a number 
of women voted, a large number by com- 
parison of former years, myself amongst 
them. As I received my ballot and saw 
written on the back of it ‘‘For school com- 
mittee only,” and heard other matters 
called up to vote upon, which were of as 
vital importance to the women as the men, 
women who were quite as capable of com- 
prehending them as a very large portion 
of the male voters were (judging by their 
physiognomy), I said to myself, What a 
libel upon the government and its women! 

ANNA H. BURRILL. 


Foxporo’ Annual Meeting was held 
March 28. We voted to meet hereafter the 
second Thursday of each month. We voted 
to get “The Citizen and Neighbor” for 
inspection. If we like it, we shall study 
it. The Constitutional Amendment is the 
all-absorbing topic with our Temperance 
members, and they are the majority. The 
Union is taking steps to secure speakers, 
and it has seemed best to postpone our 
public meeting. We are really a local 
factor in town. I trust the Historical 
Pageant will prove a financial success. 

J.P. H., Pres’t F. W. S. L. 


CHELSEA. — Members of the Chelsea 
League met Wednesday evening, March 
27, in the High Schoo! building, and dis- 
cussed the merits of the United States 
Constitution, which Gladstone says is the 
“most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” The study was varied by the presi- 
dent’s personal references toa recent visit to 
the places where the Constitution, as wellas 
the Declaration of Independence, was born. 
New interest was quickened in the ap- 
proaching celebration in New York of the 
Centennial of the inauguration of the gov- 
ernment under the new Constitution. As 
the three Chelsea representatives voted in 
favor of the Municipal S Bill, the 

e was happy to e to them 4 
kindly recognition of such aang 6 After 
reports from various committees, the meet- 
ing adjourned to April 24, when the study 
of the United States Constitution will be 
resumed. 


LEOMINSTER.—Conversation at the din- 
ner-table after the morning session of 
town meeting. The wife had cast her 
first vote for school committee. She did 
not vote exactly as her husband did. He 
had not before been a pronounced suf- 


—— 
usband—W ell, I really believe I enjoy 
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» the Temperance Move- 
llowed by discussion, in 
Mrs. Coy, Messrs. Whit- 
ickwell and Wilson took 
neeting will be held in 
+ parlors, No. 3 Park 
Monday in May. 


ected a woman memper 
nittee. Quite a number 
,large number by com- 

years, myself amongst 
ved my ballot and saw 
k of it ‘For school com- 
1 heard other matters 
upon, which were of as 
» the women as the men, 
quite as capable of com- 
as a very large portion 
were (judging by their 
said to myself, What a 
ernment and its women! 

ANNA H. BURRILL. 


ual Meeting was held 
ed to meet hereafter the 
f each month. We voted 
ren and Neighbor’ for 
like it, we shall study 
ional Amendment is the 
¢ with our Temperance 
y are the majority. The 
eps to secure speakers, 
i best to postpone our 
We are really a local 
I trust the Historical 
2 a financial success. 
H., Pres't F. W. S. L. 


mbers of the Chelsea 
1esday evening, March 
shoo! building, and dis- 
; of the United States 
h Gladstone says is the 
work ever struck off at 
e brain and purpose of 
was varied by the presi- 
rences toa recent visit to 
e Constitution, as wellas 
Independence, was born. 
| quickened in the ap- 
ion in New York of the 
nauguration of the gov- 
new Constitution. As 
‘epresentatives voted in 
cipal S Bill, the 
y toe to them a 
of such chivalry. After 
is committees, meet- 
pril 24, when the study 
es Constitution will be 


onversation at the din- 
1¢ morning session of 
‘he wife had cast her 
ol committee. She did 
| her husband did. He 
een a pronounced suf- 
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wife to town meeting, be- 
nevng en we can enjoy talking over mat- 


eryife-Don t you think you enjoy coming 
home and over what you are inter- 
ested in better to hear me talk of the 


matters of dress, fashion, etc.? 
lyyband-—Certainly. ‘This is a matter of 
common interest. If there is anything a 
husband and wife should be inte in 
r, it is in the selection of good 
officers for our town government. 

And so they chatted and were happy, 
without a word of discord. 

Mrs. E. Trask Hill, of Somerville, is 
prepared to give addresses on the Aus- 
tralian Ballot, illustrating it with black- 
poard, ballots, voting shelves, ete. This 
presentation will be helpful to both men 
and women. 

Cora Scott Ponp, 


State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 
—_—_—___-+#¢e—_—___—_ 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, APRIL 3, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The comments of the papers here on the 
defeat of the woman suffrage bill have 
been mostly a reiteration of the stereo- 
typed assertion that women do not want 
to vote, and that this is why all measures 
to secure their freedom fail. ‘The Herald, 
however, came out with a strong editorial 
in favor of the bill, deploring its defeat, 
and the Press had an article in similar 
strain. 

The Society for Political Study gave its 
first public reception on Tuesday evening 
of last week. Miss Hannah Allen, whose 
house was the first home of the society, 
kindly gave the use of her parlors, which 
were decorated with plants and flowers: 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway read an admir- 
able paper on ‘Evil, Evolution, and the 
Task of Woman.” It was a scholarly and 
beautiful essay, to which no condensation 
can do justice. He said, among other wit- 
ty things, that man was an animal as yet 
only partially domesticated; that it would 
be woman’s power in the future still fur- 
ther to tame him, and to introduce into 
the administration of the government 
some of the order and neatness now to be 
seen in the home. Mrs. Emily L. Wake- 
man, President of this Society, presided, 
and Miss Mary F. Eastman and others 
spoke after the close of the lecture. The 
assemblage was a brilliant one, numbering 
many prominent people. The young 
ladies of the club assisted with the re- 
freshments. 

A curious scene occurred in one of. our 
courts here recently, during the trial of 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Lebknechner for the mur- 
der of two of her children. When called 
upon to testify in her own behalf she told 
her story with such surprising power that 
the effect on court and jury was more 
marked than the eloquent plea of her 
counsel. During the awful days of the 
blizzard she had nothing to eat; she was 
maddened with pain from her condition. 
Dazed with misery and want, under the 
impression that her children would be 
taken from her and sent to strangers who 
would abuse them, and feeling that she 
was about to die, she became persuaded 
that the best thing for her little ones was 
to take them with her to a better world. 
This was her explanation of her deed, giv- 
en with so much earnestness that it se- 
cured her acquittal. 

The women of Asbury Park, N. J., 
have followed up their victory of a year 
ago, in electing Mrs. Dunham a member 
of the board of education, by electing Mrs. 
George as her colleague. There was much 
excitement, and a large number of women 
voted. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Ex1zA BARNEY, of Nantucket, died 
on the 18th ult., in the eighty-seventh year 
of her age. Miss Anna Gardner, in a Nan- 
tucket paper, pays the following apprecia- 
tive tribute to Mrs. Barney : 


In her removal to a higher sphere we 
lose a remarkably gifted woman—a marked 
intellectual character. Of latter years, in 
consequence of the infirmities of age, she 
has been prevented from active participa- 
tion in the literary, philanthropic, and re- 
formatory movements of our island. where 
her presence has been felt as a tower of 
strength—an inspiration. ‘Through middle 
life, and even to the verge of extreme age, 
she was a central figure in Nantucket so- 
ciety, a leader in all literary and intellec- 
tual coteries. A t lover and student 
of natural history, she became so proficient 
in the departments of botany and entomol- 
ogy as justly to be considered authority 
for the rising generation. She possessed 
extensive knowledge in the whole range 
of literature, being, specially fond of Eng- 
lish poetry. Ha amarvellously reten- 
tive memory, she could appropriately cite 
from authors on all occasions. Con- 
versational intercourse with her was won- 
derfully interesting and instructive. 

While physically very weak, her mental 
Vitality remained unimpaired. Almost to 
the last day of her life she maintained an 
interest in all the current events that affect 
the well- of mankind at home and 
abroad. The side of her character 
was well balanced by her practical tenden- 
cies. She knew - yin te ae house- 

a success, a keen sense 
of accruing from hand industry 





| members. 
| presented: one, by Mrs. Rose, wife of our 





and the cultivation of the useful arts. She 
was interested in the science and practice 
of ture in all its de ents. 

e home of Nathaniel and Eliza Bar- 
ney was always noted for open-doored 
hospitality. eir courtesy was shown 
not only to typical men and women,— 
Emerson, Lucretia Mott, and others who 
commanded the honor and reverence of 
the world,—but to the lowly who had no 
‘“‘money in their script,” especially if they 
were aspiring. ‘There are yet many | 
among us who can test by persona 
neowlodge how the desp abolition- 
ists were by them cordially welcomed, 
from the outcast colored guest to those 

reat apostles of freedom, Garrison, Phil- 

i s, Douglass, etc.. upon whose brows 
Time has already placed imperishable 
laurels. 

The deceased was a life-long advocate of 
the cause of temperance and of woman 
suffrage. She, accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, attended the first woman suffrage con- 
vention, held in Worcester, Mass., more 
than thirty years ago. To support these 


movements there has always been a great | 
draft — her purse as well as upon her | 


sympathies. She regarded intemperance 
and woman’s disfranchisement in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. 


“The mill streams that turn the clappers of 
the world arise in solitary places.” 


The deceased belonged to that class of 
superior women, who indirectly by latent 
power—coiled-up force—incite to noble 
work those who are called to a more pub- 
lic mission, and thereby beneficially affect 
the destiny of the world. Many who have 
gone forth from our island and attained 
exalted positions in the world, look back 
with grateful remembrance to inspiring 
utterances from her lips, which in their 
early career were a guide to them in the 
path of duty; and there are hosts of others 
who remember how largely she encour- 
aged their spirit of enterprise, their war- 
rantable ambition, when, in youthful days, 
they sought a sphere of work too large to 
be circumscribed by one locality. 

Her place as a tireless, systematic, pains- 
taking worker on a genealogical table of 
our island’s widely connected families, the 
branches of which extend from the parent 
tree to every quarter of the globe, in which 
she has been engaged for a long series of 
years, cannot be filled. With ample means 
at her disposal, it has been with her a 
principle to avoid showy. environment 
and useless luxuries. She illustrated that 
principle by an example of Quaker-like 
simplicity of living. Being connected 
with the society of Friends of the Hicks- 
ite division, her religious views were 
broad and catholic. Mere polemic discus- 
sions on theological subjects were always 
distasteful to her, she regarding a true 
life as the test of a true religion. To 
mourn her loss she leaves a devoted son 
and a daughter and descendants to the 
fourth generation. Her large circle of rel- 
atives and friends have cause to be thank- 
ful for the vigorous length of days granted 
her, affording them a period so extended 
for gracious companionship. 





We regret to hear of the death, on March 
12, of Mrs. Lizzie M. LATHAM, of Marion, 
Ia., an earnest suffragist, and for many 
years a contributor of bright and good arti- 
cles to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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OBERLIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


OBERLIN, O., MARCH 28, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are about 1,400 Sisters of Charity 
in this country. 

**Caddo, or Cupid in the Gas Belt” should 
have been credited by us to the publisher, 
James Charles, in Richmond, Indiana. 

The Woman’s Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has 430 members, and a club house 
valued at $16,000, containing a fine library. 

Women took part in a citizens’ caucus at 
Brookline, Mass., last week, and two of 
their number were nominated for overseers 
of the poor. 

Mary 8S. Snow has been elected to the 
school committee for three years in Ban- 
gor, Me. She received the unanimous vote 
of the city council. 

The American Journal of Education names 
Hon. Homer B. Sprague, president of the 
University of North Dakota, for U. S. 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The Kansas Legislature has made the 
Girls’ Industrial School, started at Beloit 
by the W. C. T. U., a State institution, and 
has appropriated $25,000 toward its sup- 
port. 

Two women have rented land in Belle- 
vue, Florida, on which to try the experi- 
ment of preserving fruits and making jel- 
lies. If successful, a company will be 
formed of Northern women to carry on the 
work extensively. 

Among New York women who are good 
walkers, according to the English standard 
of ten miles or more at a stretch, are said 
to be Mrs. Felix Adler, Mrs. Laura C. Hol- 
loway, and Mrs. Harbeth, wife of ‘‘Sidney 
Luska,” the novelist. 

We go to press a day earlier than usual 
this week on account of Fast Day. Con- 
sequently the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union and the Rhode Island 
League items did not reach us in time. 
They will appear next week. 

Mrs. Mary J. Telford, the able and in- 
defatigable editor of the Denver (Col.) 
Challenge, is obliged to take a vacation on 
account of her health, which has been 
seriously impaired by overwork. She 
will spend a year in California. 


Rey. C. C. Harrah, after a ten years’ suc- 
cessful pastorate in Galva, Ill., has accept 
ed a call to the pulpit of Plymouth 
Church, Peoria. We congratulate Ply- 
mouth Church. Mr. Harrah will make 
converts to woman suffrage wherever he 
goes. 

Stonewall Jackson’s widow was recently 
offered the place of post-mistress at Lex- 
ington, Va., on the suggestion of a promi- 
nent Virginia Republican. Mrs. Jackson 
expressed her thanks, but declined, saying 
that she had not the necessary qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Humphrey Ward, who is the art critic 


| of the London Times, is building a large 


The suffrage association of Oberlin feel | 


a severe loss in the death of Rev. George 
Clark, whose warm sympathy and humane 
criticisms have been invaluable. Mr. 
Clark was one of the so-called “erring 
young men,” who left Lane Seminary 
when the anti-slavery discussion was sup- 
pressed therein. More than any other 


| 
| 
| 
| 


country house at Haslemere. Gossips say 
he ought to call it ‘*Elsmere House,” after 
his wife’s novel, but he will doubtless fol- 
low family precedent and name it ‘*Lale- 
ham.” 

‘*Bishop Thoburn had hardly set foot in 
Calcutta,” says the Western Christian Advo- 


cate, ‘*beforea Deaconesses’ Home sprang | 


into existence. It came as if by magic. 
Mrs. Thoburn is in charge of it, and the 


| inmates are busy with plans and prepara- 


prominent man of Oberlin, he was capa- | 


ble of applying the fundamental truth of 


human equality to the issue of woman | 


suffrage. 
us and the cold world. 


Like a father he stood between | 


We have left Rev. Willard Burr, a sur- | 


vivor of the anti-slavery conflict, who bids 
us Godspeed, and a few other noble- 
minded men. 


The suffrage association of Oberlin en- | 
tered upon the study of our national char- | 


ters, by a review of the colonial period, last 
autumn. Topics were assigned to the 
Several valuable papers were 


Baptist minister, on ‘*The First Three 
Congresses ;” an especially fine paper by 
Mrs. H. P. Moyer, ‘‘Nature and Influence 
of French Sympathy,” and ‘Slavery in 
the Colonial Period,” by Mrs. Frost. 

The regylar meetings were thus inter- 
rupted, but not the suffrage work. This 
consists mainl} in distribution of litera- 
ture, circulation of petitions, and writing 
letters to public men. 

The students hold frequent discussions 
on the subject. We loan and give them 
literature at their request. At present we 
work more through the Temperance 


‘Union, but hope again to be able to hold 


our flag to the breeze as a distinct organi- 
zation. 

At all our meetings, reading from the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL forms part of the pro- 
gramme. Leaflets have been distributed 
to some extent. Maria G. Frost. 
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Rev. Louis A. Banksand his wife will sail 
on the Bothnia June 19, for England, to 
attend as delegates the World’s Sunday 
School Convention, to open at London, 
July 2. 








tory work.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Examiner devotes 
nearly two columns to the report of an 
interesting address recently given before 
the Hartford Equal Rights Club by Mrs. 
Effie Pitblado, describing the Washington 
Convention, and touching upon other per- 
tinent topics. 

The Colorado House of Representatives 


has passed a bill providing punishment for | 


enticing unmarried girls of good repute 
under eighteen years of age into places of 
bad repute, and also a bill providing ‘‘pun- 
ishment to suit the crime” for open and 
public soliciting by harlots. 


The Maine Legislators adjourned in a 
very happy state of mind. They thanked 
and congratulated each other. But not 
one of them alluded to the fact that many 
thousand Maine women had petitioned for 
a small fraction of the rights which each 
one of these legislators possesses, and it 
had been denied to them. 


Mrs. N. H. Knox, of New Hampshire, 
who worked hard for the prohibitory 
amendment, says: “If the women could 
have voted, the amendment would have 
carried. No wonder that one woman ex- 
claimed, as one drunken man after another 
was helped up to the ballot-box: These 
are the men that make the laws for us! 


Mrs. Briggs, who was principal of the 
normal department of Howard University, 
Washington, died at her residence in that 
city a few days ago. She had devoted al- 
most her entire life of over fifty years to 
the educational and moral advancement of 
her race. She was born in New Bedford 
in 1837, graduated from the High School 
of her native city, and later from the State 
Normal School at Salem, Mass. 











. Rev. Annie H. Shaw addressed the 
W. ©. T. U. Convention of Steuben Coun- 
ty, Ind., at Ray, recently, and made many 
converts to woman suffrage. The conven- 
tion passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in the lecture by Rev. Annie 
Shaw we have had a most lucid, interesting and 
prophetic statement of the doom that must come 
upon our Republic, unless God gives the Nation 
wisdom to repent, and do works meet for repent- 
ance, by putting the ballot into the hands of 
woeee, the great bulwark for the defence of the 

ome. 

Resolved, That, as a union, we will use our 
influence to promote the Franchise Department, 
feeling that by ‘‘Woman Suffrage” will come 
Prohibition. 


The Springfield Republican draws a wise 


of Health, Lunacy and Charity against 


of the board”: 


The inspector of charities is employed by 
the board, just as a superintendent of 
schools isemployed by a school committee. 


knowledge for the work to be done, and 


But that does not make him their servant. 
He is the,servant of the interest of the pub- 
lic under the laws of the State. And it 
must be borne in mind that Mr. Sanborn’s 


sane poor was simply that he was respon- 
sible for the faithful execution of the law 
in regard tothem. It is entirely open to 
question, moreover, whether the attorney- 
general's interpretation of the law is cor- 
rect.” 





Lost.—*I don’t know where, I can’t tell when, 
I don’t see how—something of great value to me, 
and for the return of which I shall be truly 
thankful, viz.: a good appetite.” 

Founp—‘‘Health and strength, pure blood, an 


by taking that popular and peculiar medicine, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I want everybody to try it 
this season.” 
hundred doses one dollar. 





ScROFULA can be entirely eradicated from the 
system by the persistent use of Magee’s Emulsion. 





SELECT your spring gloves from Miss Fisk’s 
new stock, 53 West Street. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books. 


An Hour with Delsarte. 
A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, 
of the Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa 
Mueller Sprague and Marian Reynolds, with full- 
4to, cloth, $2.00. 








page figure illustrations. 


is to be ignorant of the real promoters of genuine 
oratory and @lassic gesture. 


Aryas, Semites and Jews, 
JEHOVAH AND THE CurRistT. A Record of Spir- 
itual Advance from the Household or Personal 


Tutelary or National God of the Israelites, to the 
Universal Father Revealed by Jesus the Christ: 
with the contracts made between the Household 
God and Abram; the Tutelary God, Jehovah, and 
the Israelites; and between Our Father in Heaven 
and all Mankind. Also, the Circumstances, Inci- 
dents, and Events attending the Preparation for 
and the Promulgation of the Second Revelation. 
By LORENZO BURGE, author of “‘Pre-Glacial Man 
and the Aryan Race.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political. 
By DAVID ATWoopD WAsson. Edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. With portrait, $2.50. 

Mr. Wasson was one of the most profound men of 
his day, and his essays and poems will find a per- 
manent place in literature. 


Observation Lessons. 
A Manual for Teachers, 
Methods of teaching Elementary Science to the 
Young. By Louisa P. Hopkins, Supervisor of 
Elementary Science in Boston Public Schools. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

A system of instruction for the training of the 
senses of the young to secure habits of observation, 
thought and expression, enabling teachers to teach 
successfully Elementary Science as required in the 
present system of education. 


Our Clorified. 


Poems and Passages of Consolation. Edited by 
ELIZABETH HOWARD FoxecrortT. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 
Edited by Her Daughter. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


The Presidents of the United States. 
From Washington to Cleveland, with portraits. 
By JouUN Frost, LL.D. Brought down .o date 
by HARRY W. FRENCH. 





gold, $1.50. 

From Lady Washington to Mrs. 
Cleveland. 

By Lyp1A L. GorRDON. Cloth, $1.50. 

Manners: 


Or, Happy Homes and Good Society. By SARAH 
J. HALE. Cloth, $1.75. 


Travellers and Outiaws. 
Episodes in American History. By THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. ith an appendix 
of authorities. Cloth, $1.50. 


Methods and Aids in Geography. 
By CHARLES F. KING, Principal of the Dearborn 
School, Boston. Cloth, illustrated, $1.60 net. By 
mail, $1.75. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES: “THE BLUE 
AND THE GRAY.” The initial volume is 
Taken by the Enemy. Cloth, illus., $1.50. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE: 
A Start in Life. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
1 His Time, Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
00. 





Little Miss Weezy’s Brother. 
} the author of “Little Miss Weezy.” 
‘ustrated, 75 cents. 
The Story Mother Nature Told Her 


Children. 
| Ry ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little 
Sisters,” ete. Cloth, $1.00. 


Cloth, 


The Year’s Best Days. 
Stories and Poems for Young People. By Rosa 
HARTWICK THORPE, author of “Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-night,” etc. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


Sold all Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
bt Fe 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





“That never could be the relationship. | 


They are not possessed of the requisite | 


they choose a man who is possessed of it. | 


Cloth, white, black and | 


distinction, which really was at the bot- | 
tom of all the hair-splitting over legal and | 
technical points in the case of the Board | 


Frank B. Sanborn—the question whether | 
Mr. Sanborn was or was not the “‘servant | 


position in regard to the Tewksbury in- | 


appetite like that of a wolf, regular digestion, all | 


It is sold by all druggists. One | 


Not to have a knowledge of the ‘Delsarte Method” | 


God of the Semite Abram, and from Jehovah, the | 


THE PANSY 

for April brightens our table with its pretty cover. 
_ * hogs — ini ing than 
usual. Pansy (w s undoubtedly most 
popular writer to-day of the best class of Sunday 
school literature) edits the ~ agazine, and several 
of the stories this month are from her pen. Mar- 
garet Sidney’s serial is delightful . Alto- 
gether there are thirty-two pages of mat- 
ter and pictures, besides several pages devoted to 
the Pansy Society, letters from the children, etc. 
The price is ten cents a number, $1.00 a year. 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston, will send a sample 
(back) number at half-price. 














Absolutely Pure. 


This 
| strengt 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 


A marvel of purity 
More economi 


wder never varies. 
and wholesomeness. 


in cans. 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl 
all St., N.Y, 


New Spring Books. 
ALAN THORNE. 


By Mrs. MartuHa Livincston Moopey. 
$1.25. 

All who dre interested in the solution of the great 
problems that vex society to-day, should read ALAN 
THORNE. While not second to ‘*Robert Elsmere” 
in its strong humanitarianism, it represents the 
higher inspiration and motive, the happy combina- 
tion of faith and works which alone stands for the 
truest Christianity. Simple, earnest, unsectarian, 
illustrating by example rather than by argument, it 
is a book to strengthen belief, to cheer and encourage 
rather than to bewilder and dishearten. 

Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as 
vivid as Dickens’ and its treatment of the temperance 
question is masterly in its realism. 

Every home should feel its delightful influence. 
Every thoughtful reader, young or old, will be the 
better for its teachings; while to the many earnest 
Christians wounded by the specious doctrines of Mrs. 
Ward, it will be a message of healing and refresh- 


TOM’S STREET. 


By Mrs. 8S. R. GRanAM CLARKE. 12mo, $1.50. 

Admirers of the “‘Yensie Walton Books” will be 
pleased to hear that Mrs. Clarke has written a new 
book, fully up to the standard of her former success- 
ful efforts. Tom Young, the hero, is a manly young 
fellow, full of enthusiasm in work for others. It is 
a story of “beginnings that have no endings,” of 
persistent sowing of the seed upon all kinds of soil. 
The harvest was a glorious one. 


VAGABOND TALES. 


By HsaLMAR Huortu Boyesen. 12mo, $1.25. 
Prof. Boyesen’s ‘‘Vagabond Tales” is a most en- 
gaging collection of this popular story-teller’s recent 











12mo, 


‘novelettes.” There is a breeziness, a vigor, anda 
| manliness about his characters that captivate the 


presenting Practical | 





resder at once, and combine dramatic force with 
literary skill. Some of these stories have already 
been translated into French, German and Spanish, 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


By MAnrGaret SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.00. 

The Little Red Shop was the establishment—Miss 
Peaseley said “‘establishment’’—of Brimmer Broth- 
ers & Company, dealers in “apples, potatoes, family 
provisions, and—butter and doughnuts.” At least, 
that’s the way it began. The object of the “establish- 
ment”’ was to earn money for Mamsy and baby Roly 
Poly. How it did that and much more is told in this 
delightful story, brimful of racy New England life 
and child-life, Margaret Sidney’s specialties. 


JOURNEYINGS IN ALASKA. 


By E. RvunAMAH ScipMoRE. New edition, paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

The most graphic and accurate account of the re- 
sources and possibilities of Alaska that has ever 
been written. It gives one an immediate desire to 
start on an exploring tour. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, 


And How They Grew. By MAarcaret 
Sripngy. New edition, illustrated, quarto, 
illuminated board covers, only 25 cents. Reg- 
ular edition, cloth, $1.50. 

The best, the breeziest, the brightest story of child- 
hood’s real humanity yet written. No home with 
children should be without it. 

At the Bookstores, or sent by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


No. 53 West Street, 


Has just received a fine stock of 
Gloves for spring wear. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS and OTHERS 
Good table business Spee own for 
SE aSce tates ben Siew 
CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Supt. LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 


264 Franklin St., Chicago, Ilis 
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NO ANXIOUS THOUGHT. 
BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
No anxious thought upon thy brow 

The watching world should see, 
No carelessness! © child of God, 
For nothing careful be! 
But cast thou all thy care on Him 
Who always cares for thee. 
OO 


APRIL NIGHT. 


BY A. LAMPMAN. 





How deep the April night is in its noon, 

The hopefal, solemn, many-murmured night! 

The earth lies hushed with expectation; bright 
Above the world’s dark border burns the moon, 
Yellow and large; from forest floorways, strewn 

With flowers, and fields that tingle with new birth, 

The moist smell of the unimprisoned earth 
Comes up, a sigh, a haunting promise. Soon, 

Ah soon, the teeming triumph! At my feet 

The river with its stately sweep and wheel 

Moves on, slow-motioned, luminous, gray like 

steel. 

From fields far off whose watery hollows gleam, 
Aye with blown throats that make the long hours 

sweet 

The sleepless toads are murmuring in their dream. 

—Scribner’s. 





eee 
SONG OF THE JEWELS. 


BY CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON, 








Oh, the Ruby flashed, and the Ruby glowed, 
And the Ruby flamed with a blood-red flame ; 
And over the mountains the Lover came, 

Came wandering slowly and anxious-browed. 

“Choose me! Choose me!” the Ruby cried, 
“What gift more grand for a stately dame? 

I breathe Love’s fire with my gorgeous red!" 

Ah, close beside 

The Diamond lay on its velvet bed; 

But never a word the Diamond said. 


“Choose me! Choose me!” the Sapphire cried. 
“O doubting Lover, 
Go search, an’ it please thee, the wide world over, 
What gift more fair than a Sapphire’s blue? — 
Love’s color—Love, steadfast and tried and true. 
The Ruby is bold 
In its flaunting pride, 
The Emerald cold 
In its loveless green ; 
Beware of Pearls for a promised bride ; 
The fitful Opal is fair to see, 
Yet falseness lurks in that sullen mien. 
Choose me! Choose me! 
For Love should whisper fidelity.” 
Ah, close beside 
The Diamond lay on its velvet bed; 
But never a word the Diamond said. 
The Opal paled with a sudden ire; 
As suddenly flushing an angry red: 
‘Thou dream’st thou art watching my light expire; 
It sleeps and it wakes; it is never dead. 
What gift more fitting? Choose me!” it said; 
“For what is thy love,’’ the Opal cried, 
‘Thy love, but a spark of immortal fire!” 
Ah, close beside 
The Diamond lay on its velvet bed; 
But never a word the Diamond said. 
“Ah, pure and white my shimmering light,” 
Spake the Pearl’s sweet voice, ‘as the fair white 


breast 
Where I would rest. 


What gift more lovely than I!” it cried; 

‘Choose me for thy maiden; me by right 

Of delicate beauty and worth allied.” 
Ah, close beside 

The Diamond lay on its velvet bed; 

But never a word the Diamond said. 


«‘Choose me!" called the Amethyst. “Crownéd kings 
My royal color have proudly worn; 
No lover a lordlier jewel brings; 
A Queen I reign,—for thy Queen was born. 
© hearke n, and know me a faithful guide!" 
Ah, close beside 
The Diamond lay on its velvet bed; 
But never a word the Diamond said. 
The Ruby, crimson with anger, flamed; 
The Opal flushed with pained surprise ; 
The Amethyst opened its violet eyes; 
The Sapphire glittered with outraged pride ; 
The Pear! wept silently, sore ashamed; 
For close beside 
No Diamond lay on its velvet bed; 
Yet never a word had the Diamond said. 
— The Connoisseur. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 


“MRS. BAKER.” 


BY C. M. ROCKWELL. 


I had just been reading in an evening 
paper the account of a bold daylight bur- 
glary that had occurred that day only a 
block or so from my boarding-place. The 
thief was a notorious one, and his inge- 
nious manner of operation and the details 
of his capture occupied a prominent place 
in the evening papers. 

As I finished, my landlady entered the 
parlor, and I said, ‘*This affair was un- 
pleasantly near us, wasn’t it, Mrs. 
Emery?” 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘‘it reminds me of 
an adventure I had with a burglar, though 
I got rid of mine more easily.” 

I suppose she saw by my face that I 
wanted to hear about it, for after giving 
the fire a few cheering pokes, she took 
out her knitting and sat down, while I, 
who prefer my dolce far niente without 
fancy work, settled myself to listen, feel- 
ing that [ merited entertainment after my 
day’s work. 

‘About five years ago,” she said, be- 
ginning on story and brilliant hosiery at 
the same time, “one Saturday evening, 
my son and I were alone in the house, 
my one boarder having left that day, and 
my husband being out of the city for a 
v* . Joe was only twelve, but I wasn’t 
timid at all, and about half-past seven we 


were sitting in here, reading, when the déor- | 


bell rang. Joe went to the door, and in a 
moment showed a lady in. She was very 
nice looking, medium sized, dressed quite 


elegantly in black, and with a pleasant 
face, and dark brown hair,which she wore 
incurls. She was apparently about thirty. 
She asked if I was Mrs. Emery, and I said 
I was. She said she had come in that 

afternoon from Reading to attend the 
Temperance Convention then going on in 
| —— Hall, and as she was not acquainted 
| in the city, she had asked one of the ladies 





| to tell her of a good boarding-place near | 


| the hall where she could stay over Sun- 


| day, and she had been directed here. She | 


| also mentioned that a lady connected with 
| the K—— Mission Sunday School had 
asked her to deliver an address there in 
| the morning. This sounded all right, and 
I told Mrs. Baker, as she called herself, 
| my terms for the room, which she said 
were satisfactory; and then she said she 
would first go to the evening session of 
the convention, and come back and take it. 

“So she started out, but came back in 
about ten minutes, saying that she found 
herself too tired to walk to the hall, and that 
she would go right to bed. I took her up 
to the room—the same one you have now, 

| Miss Leslie—and then I came down and 
thought it over. It was queer, I thought, 
and I felt a little uneasy, but a bright idea 
struck me. 

“One of the ladies connected with the 
K—— Mission lived right in the next block, 
and I was slightly acquainted with her. 
I knew nothing concerning the school 
happened without her knowledge ; so, tell- 
ing Joe to be on the watch a little, I went 
around and inquired about Mrs. Baker. 
Miss Greene knew nothing about any 
such person, and was sure the school had 
had nothing to do with her—in fact, they 


had engaged a gentleman from German- | 


town to address the school. This didn’t 
make me feel any more comfortable. I 
next thought I would interview Mrs. 
Baker again, and get a little more definite 
information about her. So I went up and 
knocked, but got no answer, tried the 
door and found it locked. 

**You know my room is just behind that 
one, and communicates with it by a door 
in the end of the closet, papered over, and 
hooked on my side. I next opened that door 
and entered her room, as her closet door 
was wide open. 

“The gas was turned low, and Mrs. 
Baker in bed, evidently asleep. I walked 
toward the bed, and as I passed the bureau, 
noticed a big bunch of brown curls on it, 
and her black dress near by on a chair. 
As I went on, rather amused at the quan- 
tity of false hair, I stumbled against some- 
thing, which an investigation proved to be 
a bona fide pair of masculine trousers, sus- 
penders and all. I was rather startled, 
and looked at the bed. Only Mrs. Baker's 
head and one arm were visible, but the 
hair on that head was a light auburn and 
cut very short, and the sleeve on that arm 
was of dark gray flannel, and buttoned at 
the wrist. This was remarkable, to say 
the least, and I went downstairs again 
without waking her, and after holding a 
little council of war with Joe—a sensible 
little chap, if Ido say it—I sent him for a 
policeman. ‘The station isn't far, so Joe 
was back in a few minutes. After hearing 
his story, they sent a skilful detective, and 
I took him up to the room. 

‘*We both went in, and J walked over 
and turned up the gas, and said ‘Mrs. 
Baker!’ pretty loud. The person in bed 
waked up, looked confused a moment, then 
said, ‘Oh, is that you, Mrs. Emery? in 
what sounded like an assumed falsetto to 
my suspicious ears. But just then the 
officer came in sight, and Mrs. Baker's 
voice dropped suddenly to an excited bass, 
and made some remarks that were unlady- 
like, to say the least, while the owner made 
a quick motion toward the little valise on 
a chair by the bed. But the detective was 
quicker, and snatched it first. 
then, and as I went out, heard the officer 
say, ‘Now, Mr. Jim Warren, I shall have 


to trouble you to dress yourself and come | 


with me.’ 

“T went down and told Joe, who was on 
the stairs, wild with excitement, how the 
thing had turned out, and in about five 
minutes the officer and his prisoner went 
out at the front door. 

‘*After landing him securely in the sta- 
tion, the detective came back after the va- 
lise, which he had forgotten. He said that 
he had recognized the man as soon as he 


saw him, and that he was well known to | 


the police, who had been looking for him 
for several months. 

‘The valise contained a revolver, a small 
dark lantern, some skeleton keys, and a 
few other small articles, which I don’t re- 
member. 

**T don’t know how the fellow happened 
to be caught napping, so nicely, but he 


guard. Perhaps he didn’t mean any mis- 
chief, and only wanted a little needed rest ; 





did. parttaoet Bat 

The Equal Suffrage Association of New 
| Albany, Ind., lately held a mock Congress, 
| for practice in parliamentary law. They 
, debated the propriety of allowing hogs to 





I retired | 


probably felt so safe that he was off his | 


but I’m very glad I got rid of him as I } 





* roam the streets, which is at present a 
| burning question in New Albany. The la- 
| dies by a large majority passed resolutions 
| against the pigs, and requested the Mayor 
| and Common Council to abate the nui- 
sance. 
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“MOTHERING DAYS.” 


Lois Adams was thinking. She was 
| darning stockings, too, but that was a sec- 
ondary consideration, and she was think- 
ing not’at all about the stockings. 

Last Saturday the Do-Somethings had 
met as a book club for the last time. It 
was the old story: a Chautauqua Club had 
been formed among the young folks. Al- 
| though the four girls were glad enough 

that the new club had been organized, yet 

what could the Do-Something Club do 
| now? There had been an animated discus- 
| sion. All the clubs they had ever read, or 








| 


the funds of the club in giving our moth- 
ers a real treat. Send them down to the 
city to hear some noted lecturer or singer ; 
or over to Gracetown to visit old friends 
and see the institutions. And sometimes 
give them flowers ora new book. We'll 
keep thinking of new things to do and im- 





provements al] the time—trust the Do | 


Somethings for that!” 
Lois made this last thought audible, as 
she folded up the last pair of stockings, 


mended, put up her energetic needle, and | 


picked up the bits of cotton. 

“Dear me! if I haven’t thought out a 
whole ‘constitution and by-laws,’” she 
said, laughing. 
darning’’—— 

‘Daughter, dear!” 

‘“*Yes, mother.” 

**Will you please come down and set the 
tea-table?”’ 

This thinking of one young darner may 


| heard, or dreamed of, from political clubs give something to other young darners and 
| eldest daughters tothink about.—Standard. 


to cooking clubs, had been proposed, dis- 
cussed and thrown aside as unsuited to 
their needs and tastes. 


A cloud of discouragement settled down 


| on the four girls when Esther Miller sigh- | 


ingly said, ‘I see no other way but to 
change our name and become the Do-Noth- 
ings: in other words, dissolve our beloved 
club.” 


The cloud was threatening to bring tear- | have convinced such readers that the ter-_ 


drops when Lois Adams came to the res- 
cue, as she often did in emergencies. 

“Girls!” she exclaimed, *‘let us do some- 

thing, or perish in the attempt! I say, let 

| us think, think, think, for the next seven 

days. Think of something new—new to 

| us. Something we shall evolve from our 


Let us think as for our lives!” 

This outburst quite took the three listen- 
ers’ breath away as well as their tears. 

Thus what the Do-Somethings should do 
was the object of Lois Adams’s meditations 
| as she kept on darning. 

third pair of stockings, and there were only 

seven more, when ‘Ted rushed into the 
| room with an armful of scrap-books and 
books of poetry. 

‘*Hello, sister! you're the one I'm after. 
Mamma’s ever so busy, and she said you'd 
do it. A piece to speak, you know; can't 


| prise or regret at her acquittal. 


ss oe 


A WOMAN’S TRIALS. 


“T have always said that | 


ve a little, ‘are we to do about it? 
| is it 


Probably no one who followed the evi- | 


dence in the trial of Mrs. Lebkuchner for 
poisoning her children, feels either sur- 
The sim- 


| ple narrative of the prisoner herself must 


own ‘inner consciousness,’ as they say. | 


Lois was on the | 


tell what'll suit me. Can’tstop. Boys are | 


waiting forme.” Then he threw the books 
down by her chair and was off with the 
same rush with which he had come. “Ill 
thank you after you've found the desired 


article!” he called back, from half-way | 


downstairs. Lois smiled, and decided to 
finish her work before looking for the 
‘*piece ;"° but she stooped to pick up a serap 
that had fallen from one of the books. It 
was a newspaper slip cut several years ago. 
“It must have dropped from mother’s 
book,”’ said Lois. ‘I don’t remember see- 
ing it before.”” It was a paragraph about 
“Mothering Sunday’’—an ancient custom 
of adult children who had left their homes, 
returning annually to pay their homage of 
respect and affection to their mothers. 
After she had read it, Lois replaced it in 
the book, and resumed her darning with 
“something to think about.’’ The holes 


were large—there were four Adams boys | 


—but Lois was grateful that they were so 
large. She had something to think of now ; 
so the more holes the merrier. ‘*When 
you once get started on the right track,” 


she had confided to a friend, ‘‘nothing goes | 


so well together as thinking and darning.” 
The long, bright needle went in and 

out, and back and forth, while Lois’s 

thoughts went somewhat in this wise: 


“It does seem time that we were doing | 


something for our mothers. They have 
been working for us, and giving us more 
than half of all our pleasures all our lives. 
Why shouldn’t we turn around and think 
up nice, delightful surprises forthem? To 
be sure, for the last ten years we have 


helped our mothers more or less, and tried | 


to be dutiful, lovable daughters. But I 
mean, it’s high time that we were doing 
something not quite so indefinite. If chil- 
dren have one day in the year called theirs, 
mothers ought to have twelve days, at 
least. I'm going to tell the girls, and we'll 
put our heads together and think it all 
out. ‘Mothering Days!’ Yes, that’s what 
we shall call them. Every month we will 
give our dearest, dear mothers a treat! 
Oh, won't it surprise them! And how 
jolly it will be!” 

At this point Lois became so enthusias- 
tic that she clasped her hands together, 
thereby receiving a new zest from her 
practical needle, its sharp feeling hinting 
that she must wait awhile before indulg- 
ing in emotion. The hint was taken, and 
the darning and the thinking went on. 

“On mothering days we'll not let them 
| do a bit of house-keeping or work of any 
| kind. The eldest daughter (which means 


| Esther and Faith and Bess and me, respec- 
tively), will be house-keeper. The mother 
shall do just as she pleases in every other 
way. She may stay in her room and rest 
all day, or read, or write, or make calls. 
She mustn’t plan any of the meals for that 
day, and we will get up delicious little 
‘spreads!’ Five or six times a year we 
will do something extra. We will use 








rors of the law were not for a criminal of 
her order. It was indeed a case to stimu- 
late the most callous man into unwonted 
sensibility, for in this wretched creature, 





own bread; how are they to earn it? 
They cannot all be house servants, or 
stand behind counters. Is there any ap- 
prenticeship for them? Is there any high 
road to dress-making, m 

or other trades of women? ides the 
thousands whose husbands are the suffi. 
cient bread-winners, there are many, many 
thousands who must feed themselves or 
die. Without know of some trade or 
profession, they must attempt to do it by 
unskilled labor; unskilled labor does not, 
as a rule, pay enough to keep the soul in 
the body. When poor women go hungry, 
they too, like men, may become paupers 
or criminals. And are hordes of women, 
living outside the barriers of self-respect, 
less dangerous to themselves or to the 
whole community than men? 

‘***But what,’ says a citizen, opening his 
yhat 
ou women want? 

‘We want you to realize that every one, 
of either sex, who is forced to labor, ought 
to have a chance to learn how; that there 
is at present no place in this city where a 
woman of little or no means can learn a 
trade, and that this is not an individual but 
a general calamity. We want citizens who 
recognize that their wealth is in part a 
stewardship, and are looking out for ways 
to fulfil it, to know that the dream of the 
New ag Guild of Workingwomen is 
to establish, in connection with their other 
educational work, what might be called a 


| Trades College, not for training in general 


manual dexterity, but for the thorough 
teaching of specific trades. The Guild 
has a board of managers known to be 
competent to such an undertaking, but our 
present house is crowded with our pres- 
ent enterprises, and such a school would 


| mean more money for appliances and 


driven to the insanity of despair by the | 
| concurrent pressure of external destitution 
| and the imperious demands of maternity 


upon her ill-nourished system, were forci- 
bly illustrated the worst of the evils which 


men’s brutal passion and still more brutal | 


technical instruction, and more room for 
classes. In short, we should have a build- 
ing from which we could not be dislodged, 
and which could be fitted up to suit our 


| special needs. 


selfishness expose so many women to. It | 


is not of any practical use to say that such 
cases register the low-water mark of exist- 
ing civilization, but it is none the less true. 
There can hardly be a depth of horror, 
shame and degradation beneath that to 


‘*‘A thing so obviously needed is sure to 
come, but we, who daily see the need, are 
ready for it now.” 
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NOTES FROM JAPAN. 


Iam sure the readers of the WOMAN’s 


| JOURNAL will be glad to know that the 


which Mrs. Lebkuchner had been dragged | 


before she fell into the madness which de- 
naturalized her and turned her mother’s 
heart to thoughts of murder. The agony 
which even a coarse nature must suffer be- 
fore it comes to such a pass is scarcely to 


be realized; the physical sufferings, which | 


in her case, complicated and intensified 
that agony can surely not be realized at all 
by men, however sympathetic. 

There are some situations in which the 
incidence of man-made law seems painfully 
inadequate and discordant, and this is one 
of them. The jury who tried the case 
must have felt that by some defect in the 
administrative or legislative machinery the 
wrong person occupied the position of de- 
fendant. 
crime of Mrs. Lebkuchner? Surely not the 
abandoned, helpless, starving, pregnant 
woman whose cruel desertion, the pangs of 
hunger, the appeals of her starving chil- 
dren, and the stress of her coming trouble 
all combined to dethrone her reason and to 
make her seek, with insane directness, the 
only escape from suffering for those she 
loved that was within the compass of her 
pitifully restricted means. Who was it 
that threw her thus overwhelmed upon the 
streets to die like a dog? ‘The law takes 
no cognizance of the man upon whom this 


dawn of ‘‘woman’s day” has already be- 
gun in the “sunrise kingdom.” During 
my stay in that beautiful land, I spoke 
eight times in Yokohama and ‘Tokio, and 
always to audiences of several thousand 
men and women. I was surprised to see 
the business-like way in which the women 
arranged and conducted their meetings, 
and to find quite a number of women with 
pronounced views of equal rights. Of 
course, the one first step in advance must 
be educational. As we met the professors 


| —native and foreign—connected with the 


For who was responsible for the | 


University, we did not fail to ask for co- 
education and to urge its justness; but 
there, as everywhere else, the men were 
afraid if girls were admitted, and carried 
off the prize in a fair contest, as they sure- 
ly would do, it would lower the standard. 
The so-called woman’s college we found 
in a state of collapse, and I expect to hear 
that it has come to an untimely end. This, 
however, will not indicate that the educa- 
tional interest is waning, but will show 
that the college work was premature, and 
the result of a spasmodic effort to keep 
women out of the University. The Peer- 
esses’ School, founded by the Empress, is 
doing really thorough work, has a good 
board of teachers, a fine building, and is 
under the patronage of the government. 


| Already this institution has done much for 


heavy responsibility rests, but juries are | 


human after all, and no human jury could 


have convicted this martyr to the least | 
curable vices of nineteenth century civil- | 


ization. 


the galiows, but the mercy accorded her 
would be vain indeed, if no suitable pro- 


It is well that the poor wom- | 
| an has been released from the shadow of 


vision be made for her forlorn future.— | 


N. Y. Tribune. 


A TRADES COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner in the Phila- | 
delphia Workingwoman's Journal makes a | 


strong plea in behalf of industrial educa- 
tion for girls. She says: 


“At this present stage of our history- 
making, the eyes of the civilized world 
are beginning to open to some matters 
which certainly need consideration. We 
have observed, for instance, in regard to 
the labor question, that the old .system of 
apprenticeships is almost extinct, and that 
nothing has arisen to take its place. 
‘What is to become of ys,’ we ask in 
alarm, ‘if we lose our skill in trades? 
What? Why, first a large proportion of 
our laborers will become paupers; next, a 
large proportion of the paupers will be- 
come criminals; then our boasted Ameri- 
can civilization will go backward; then 


we shall lose our present eo among the | 


nations of the world. Al r men can- 
not get employment on the streets or in 
factories; all unoccupied men are in dan- 
ger of deterioration; all such are danger- 
ous to the whole community. Wherefore, 
let us set to work at once to avert such 
calamity; let us establish manual schools 
and colleges of technology; let the gov- 
ernment pour out money; let private citi- 
zens come to the rescue; let us do all this, 
not only for their sakes, but for our own. 

“So widely, in this regard, have we 
opened our eyes; and yet, it is curious, but 
in another, which is almost the same, we 
are still nearly blind. In this city about 
100,000 women are compelled to earn their 





the advancement of women in Tokio, and 
is the only school for girls with anything 
like ‘‘a standard”’ that would be recognized 
in the United States. There are a number 
of girls’ schools under the direction of the 
different missionary societies, but until 
very recently these have been the most 
primary efforts at education. Now, how- 
ever, they are getting a class of girls that 
wish to know more than “Show to read the 
Bible and one or two newspapers,”’ as the 
poor old slave said, and they are opening 
a new school with a more extended curric- 
ulum. 

Our friends tried to arrange for us to 
be presented to the Empress, who has 
shown much interest in the cause of educa- 
tion. Her Majesty was ill, and it was ar- 
ranged for us to be received by the Prince 
and Princess Konatsu. I told them of the 
interest the women of America had in 
everything pertaining to the advancement 
of the women of Japan, and how pleased 
we were to know that the ladies of the no- 
bility were founding, endowing and visit- 
ing educational] institutions. 

The Princess seemed much pleased, but 
surprised, that women so far away should 
know what they were doing, and the Prince 
smiled when we told him we hoped that 
the constitutional government, so soon to 
be tried, would be just to women in every 
respect. In two of my lectures I expressed 
the hope that men and women would have 
equal rights under the new government, 
and cries of ‘‘Hear! hear!” sounded from 
different parts of the hall. Women are now 
debarred by law from entering the press 
associations, and from being editors or re- 
porters. I told them with much pride of 
the number of women doing good work in 
that field with us, and asked them to try 
the experiment, assuring them that mascu- 
line brain was not essential in performing 
the duties nor in drawing the pay. 
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The Hawaiian Gazette, published at 
Honolulu, Dec. 11, 1888, had the following 
notice: “The Y. M.'C. A. boys held their 
monthly meeting at the parlors of the Y. 
M. C. A., on Thursday afternoon last, Mrs. 
B. F. Dillingham, the president, presid- 
ing.” This is the first instance I have 
known of a woman being president of a 
Y. M. C. A., and I send the notice that you 
may know what the women of America 
may hope for when they are as far ad- 
yanced as the Sandwich Islanders. 

EmMA BRAINERD RypDeER, M. D., 
World’s W. C. T. U. Organizer and Lect. for India. 
——__—_« & e—_—_———_ 


A WOMAN WHO DARED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We have a very enterprising woman in 
Cleveland,,O., who has run a lecture 
course, an excellent one, too, this winter. 
It has cost her four thousand dollars, and 
her receipts have been seven thousand. 
She has put three thousand in her pocket, 
and is looking about to see what next. 
She has forbidden me to mention her 
name, but she is one of your subscribers, 
and is truly a woman who dared. 

Cleveland, O. 8. M. P. 

. ——<— 0" 


PITH AND POINT. 


United in every great interest of life and 
society, it is no more just or expedient that 
the sexes should be divided in the State 
than in the family or in the church.— 
George William Curtis. 

The word male should be stricken out 
of the Constitution because it excludes 
woman from a field of thought and investi- 
gation well adapted to mental discipline 
and development. The tendency is to di- 
vide the family interest ; husband and wife 
live in separate worlds of thought and 
feeling. The husband does the voting, the 
wife the praying; whereas the voting and 
praying ought to go together.—Mrs. Maria 
G. Frost. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE WONDER AND THE WISH. 


BY HELEN MAR D’AUBY. 











Said John to Bess, as they walked out, 
One day in spring-time early, 

“I'd like to know just all about 
This little lichen curly, 


“And just where all the green things stay 
To be so mighty ready, 

The minute snow has gone away, 
To grow up strong and steady. 


“Just see those pussy-willow, sbright, 
And green, and soft, and furry! 

I wonder if they slept last night, 
They seem in such a hurry 


“To get ahead of everything, 
In spite of windy weather; 

And hear those robins, how they sing, 
So glad to be together, 


“And talk about the summer-time, 
And plan about the making 

Of nests, where cats and boys can’t climb ; 
It’s quite an undertaking, 


“And I don’t wonder they should meet 
To talk the matter over; 

But where they sleep, and what they eat, 
With not a leaf of clover, 


“Or bit of fruit, or any grain,— 
To me, it’s very funny; 
I'd wait for softer winds and rain, 
And weather warm and sunny.” 
“Why, John,” laughed little Bessie then, 
“How very queer you're talking! 
Why don’t you fly, now, surely when 
You ought, instead of walking? 
“Those robins up there, in the sun, 
Us two are closely eying, 
And wondering why we walk, or run, 
Instead of gaily flying. 
“And pussy-willow pities us, 
Our feet all dressed in leather, 
And heads all wrapped, with such a fuss 
About a little weather! 


“The water-cups, down at their feet, 
Dark red, and green, and yellow, 
Are laughing at us; hear their sweet 

Low gurgle, soft and mellow! 


“They like to wet their shiny throats, 
And let the water dimple 

Against their pretty satin coats, 
And think us very simple. 


“It’s just like this, I do suppose, 
With birds and trees and flowers ; 
Their lives and thoughts nobody knows 
Much more than they know ours. 


“But I do wish we really might 
Make them feel half so bonny, 
When spring-time comes, so glad and bright 
As they make us feel, Johnnie.” 
Jackson, Mich. 


«++ 
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SAM, TOM AND JERRY. 


One day I found a toad waiting at my 
greenhouse door. 

“Well,” I said, “come in, if you want 
to; I guess you'll pay your way; at any 
rate it won’t cost much to board you.”’ He 
seemed to understand my words, for in he 
hopped, and rested on the walk to look 
about him. He must have sent some word 
by telephone to his friends of his discovery, 
for only two mornings afterward, at the 
very same door, there sat another toad. 

“Well,” I said, “surely this is a com- 
mittee on greenhouses, and here is No. 2. 
Won't you walk in, too? And as I 
Pushed open the door, in he went. The 
fourth morning I let in No. 3, a monstrous 








toad. Once in the house they showed no 
desire to get out; and in a few days I 
began to be surprised to see what wise 
little creatures they were. 

They were just as unlike as three boys 
could be. Tom was rather shy, and kept 
by himself. Jerry was sociable, and soon 
followed me all around. Sam was too 
large and too old to hop very briskly, and 
would spend a whole forenoon looking 
out of the window, or climbing along the 
rough stone-wall that forms one side of 
the greenhouse. 

I began to teach them to know me, by 
making a certain sound, and calling them 
by name, as I worked around the plants. 
Jerry was the first to make friends. Be- 
fore long, wherever I might be busy, he 
quickly made his way toward me, and | 
was at once rewarded with a worm or | 





slug. And how cunningly he ate it! He 
would pretend at first that he did not see | 
it; suddenly he would turn around, and, 
with head down, watch it as a cat watches | 
a mouse, each toe twitching. ‘Then a | 
sudden grab, and the worm was in his | 
mouth. He always had a hard time | 
swallowing it, and, when it was fairly | 
down, he would give one last gulp of | 
delight. Pretty soon they would come 
when I put out my hand, andat last would | 
climb into my hand to get their food. I[ | 
often filled a tin dish with slugs and 
worms, and to see the three toads around 
it eating was very amusing. 

One day in February, Jerry acted 
strangely. He kept lifting his legs, and 
seemed uneasy. I noticed a thin skin 
rolled up about the middle of his back. 
He put up his right leg and drew it out of 
this skin as easily as papa takes off his 
overcoat, and then did the same with his 
left foot. He rolled up the skin, stuffed 
it down his throat and swallowed it; and 
there he was with a bright green coat on. 
He had taken off his winter coat and put | 
on his spring suit. ‘The gentle heat of the 
greenhouse had made him think that 
spring had come, for it was .a little early 
for spring garments. Later, the other two 
toads did the same. 

These toads are dainty little things. 
They utterly refuse to eat a dead bug or | 
worm. There is nothing vicious about | 
them. ‘heir little tongues are as soft as 
silk. I never heard but one of them make 
the least sound, and that was the smallest 
kind of a squeal, when greatly frightened. 


— Selected. 
—————_ +o o —_ —_—— 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*‘And how did Blifkins become insane?” | 
‘*By absorption. He slept for three months 
beneath a crazy quilt.” 


One great trouble with those who go to 
the bad is that they do not think to pro- 
vide themselves with a return ticket. 


There is a well-founded impression in 
spiritualistic circles that Miss Coffin, who 
recently attempted to shoot Kyrle Bellew, 
is controlled by the spirit of Shakespeare. | 
—San Francisco Music and Drama. 


An infant was crying fretfully in his | 
mother’s arms ina street-car the other day, | 
when she turned to a man at her side with | 
the request of: ‘‘Wud you plaze to luk 
cross at him sor,—he’ll think it’s his fa- 
ther and kape sthill!” 


“Did not the sight of the boundless blue 
sea, bearing on its bosom white-winged 
fleets of commerce, fill you with emotion?” 
“Yes,” replied the traveller, ‘‘at first it did ; 
but after awhile it didn’t fill me with any- 
thing. It sorter emptied me.” 


One day Arline and Katie were discuss- 
ing a story which the latter had read a 
long time ago. Katie said that she did not 
believe it was true, whereupon the little 
seven-year-old indignantly cried: ‘Katie, | 

our believer is out of order, your remem- | 

rer needs to be altered, and your forget- 
ter needs to be made smaller.” 


A soldier who had been taken prisoner 
had a wife and children living in New Jer- 
sey. A good minister, learning that there 
was soon to be a general exchange of pris- | 
oners, and wishing to relieve the anxiety 
of the wife, called and told her that her 
husband would probably be exchanged in 
a short time. ‘*Well,” said the poor, | 
broken-hearted woman, ‘I love John, and 
the children love him, and if he isn’t so 
handsome as some men, I don’t want to | 
exchange him ; and I won’t have a rebel for | 
a husband, so now !”—Detroit Free Press. 








CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor ; 

Please inform ro readers that I have a posi- | 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its | 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been | 

anently cured. Is be glad to send two 

ttles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- | 

ers who have oe ae if they will send me | 

their Express and P. O. address. | 
T. A. Stocum, M. C., 


Respectfully, 
— 181 Pearl Street, New York. | 





“Can't eat a thing.’ Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a 
wonderful medicine for creating an appetite, 
regulating digestion, and giving strength. 





| stage of consumption, that we fearlessly maintain 
| that it is WITHOUT AN EQUAL to-day as a specific 


| without the least inconvenience. This we 


| taken a great amount of medicine, and been undef 


} Se core st covers viyeicinns, all pap ny oo“ ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 
to benefit me. iad lost two sisters and one 
brother from the dread disease of consumption, and Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


| le I am sure, and I can recommend it without | Wm. I. Bowditch. 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
pow Tip RU » which, owing to the construction the bone 
remov 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
\ and with full bust; the of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........+..++. $1.7: 
‘ 601, “ “ “ aout ae 
ee » Laced Back, 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back 
t 611, “ “ “ ned é 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones..........0+sseeceeseeseses 75 
_ 681, Infants’ “ WF genesee peneebesowesodneces 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in order. Mention THE Woman’s JOURNAL. 

a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


. GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


| becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 


and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
We Manufacture Expressly : 
KNITTED CA PET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
ly 8 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciate 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece ; always in order, and no part can become displaced 


mnchy. 
KNITT D FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 
CUSHIONS. 


e world, Remain elastic and keep 

KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES 
AS 3 Ba CLF reservers, and are to are $4 an AND BOA he mattresses 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE ° 
pat. A, tested Ne years; protects the ANE, STEAM BALL ROAD CAR SEATS 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED F LLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE These, and all of our goods have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 

thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 
FACTORY AT CANTON, MASSB. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T, U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 
The Bible or Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 


Noung 





¢ ORSETS 


Over 14 Millio Sold 
in this Re er 





Alone. Cheney. 
he Best Fitting and | Municipal Suftrage for Women, No. 2, by Eé- 
Best Wearing Corset | bD. Cheney. 
Ever Made. Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. Blake. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suftrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


A Word to Consumptives. 


It matters not if the dreadful disease be inherited 
or contracted Fy cupesere, the effects of MaGEE’s 
EMULSION will be apparent after a short course of 
treatment. We have seen so many marvellous cures 
wrought by our Emulsion in nearly every form and 


for every kind of lung difficulty. A patient who is 
80 far = in consumption as to be unable to retain 


any other medicine on his stomach, can take Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
MACEE’S EMULSION | hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 


arantee, , 
and what is more, we authorize all druggists to re. NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


fund the purchase money to any patient who isina 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


reasonable condition, and who, after taking two 
lain that if a consumptive patient continues te 
ps n in weight, a permanent cure must result. No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
Syracuse, ~ Y. The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
J. A. MAGEE & Co.: Sirs,—l have been a loug | ermore. 


bottles of our Emulsion, does not gain in weight. It 
A Cass or HEREDITARY ConsuMPTION CURED the Hon. John D. Long. 
and patient sufferer from a lung difficulty; have Woman Suffrage Essential to P Govern 


when the doctors gave me up. I thought I should 

follow them by the ravages of the same disease. I 

was terribly reduced in weight, scarcely weighing 

100 pounds where I once weighed 150. I took your 

— and — oe began fo ce poe b soles. Curtis. 
strength, and now weig pounds. No 

ther medicine could have done as much for my The Forgotten Woman in Masvachusetts, by 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


eae teil, 7, How Men Rob and Enslave Wemen, by Wm. 


ann I. Bowditch. 
See that your Druggist sells youonly 5 
3 2 Woman § Kev. James Freeman 
Magee’s Emulsion |.n0" °°" ” 
PREPARED BY 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 




















10 B G, 145 Dartmouth 8t., 

Hosten. inarnucrous-D.at BUXKER,K. k.CRAN: | hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 

nee eR Oct. 1. Full courses in DRAWING and | NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
t and 


P tention to LIFE STUDIES, | Mass., or 30 cents foi the same, postpaid, 
| ieedaacaibasasie Po COWLES.” by mail. 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 





M4 Back Soft 
Infants, ular attention to the sical 8 and requirement+ of 
7 the growing little ones has been ym in i paste. und from ‘the 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. OOLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 





and Saturday excepted. 


SABAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYL“? 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
| Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. ist, 1889, and con- 
|} tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
| For further information address 
C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., Dean, 

} 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician, Electricity, judiciously aap! ied, is 


diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
porters and Elastic Bands made to order, Office hours, 

rom 9 to 4, ot except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 























COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........-++seeee0s $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in Advance........ccccccesseseeees 225.00 


Matriculation Fee (Yearly) 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once.. 
Graduation Fee......s.cseseses seveee cocccce 80.00 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar. 





| BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses Sanskrit, 
ireek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothie and Old High German, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s ap- 
toe ay complete. Fellowships (value $450) in 
reek, English, Mathematics, History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October tst; endin May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, ut. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
KCEN ic For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious, 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
PILLS “zis 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’sS The best and most re 
°. liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. 1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 











LADIES 
WILL LUNCH 


IN 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 
413 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oak Grove Farm. 


ress Helorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We RR FB the fact that our 








peculiar to ourselves, superior 
ctherd in the martes. fe garments tre made from 
gouse and cotton’ “The ‘Merino Zod Weel Bulte ang 
ze a 
Gnshrinking. We warrant good-fittiug and comfort- 
wing, with 
our work as being FIEST.CLASS in every ceoreee 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. De Fog. 





5 Hamilton Place. 


Uffice hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesdsy 
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CHARITIES AND REFORMS. 
THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 

It is gratifying to those interested in the 
welfare of our soldiers to visit the Massa- 
chusetts Home in Chelsea. Situated on 
the summit of Powderhorn Hill, it has 
both the advantage of a beautiful land- 
scape, and also of perfect sanitary condi- 
tions. In every department the arrange- 
ment is the best possible. The rooms that 
the soldiers occupy have been prettily fur- 
nished by different posts of the Woman's 
Relief Corps. The hospital added in 1885 
has filled a great need. Many of the sol- 
diers are afflicted with chronic diseases 
which need constant care, and others can- 
not bear the noise in the main building. 

The discipline, order and cleanliness 
everywhere manifest are remarkable when 
we consider how hard it is for old and dis- 
abled men to observe the requirements of 
household life. All work in the home is 
done by soldiers who are able to be about 
and by afew male assistants. Mr. Cun- 
ningham superintends all the work and 
the comfort of the inmates. His wife is 
the only woman in the home. She com- 
bines the good qualities of house-keeper, 
nurse and adviser, and all the soldiers are 
greatly attached to her. 

Entirely a private charity, the home is 
able to care for 149 men. But there are 
many more whom it would care for, had it 
more accommodations. The Ladies’ Aid 
Association, which has done so much for 
the soldiers, is at any time ready to help 
in raising money for new buildings, and 
the Woman's Relief Corps would un- 
doubtedly be equally generous. What ac- 
tion the trustees will take is not yet de- 
cided, but it will undoubtedly be for the 
best possible welfare of the men who gave 
the best of their lives to their country. 

The beautiful monument in the lot at 
Forest Dale Cemetery was presented by 
Mrs. Lyman Tucker, of Boston. M. M.W. 





DAY NURSERIES. 

All the day nurseries in Boston are 
similar in purpose and plan of action. 
The purpose is to take children whose 
mothers must leave them while working 
for their support. ‘The plan of action is 
to take good care of the children during 
the day; to give them good food to eat, 
and whatever of elementary training is 
possible. 

The differences are that some nurseries 
are larger and better equipped than others. 
The rules vary somewhat in regard to the 
age at which the child is admitted, the 
amount of money paid for the care re- 
ceived and the number of hours during 
which the nurseries are open. There are 
kindergarten departments in some, while 
in others the children are sent out during 
the morning to a kindergarten school near 
by. 

There are ten of these nurseries in the 
city, and all are supported by private 
charity. Mrs. Q. A. Shaw supports four; 
Trinity Church one; the others are cared 
for by women who are willing to devote 
their time and money to a good cause. 
About 450 children are thus cared for 
daily. MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 





KITCHEN REFORM NEEDED. 


With respect to about ninety per cent. 
of the community, the price paid for food 
comes to one-half the income or more. 
After this food is bought, how much of it 
is wasted in bad cooking? How much 
human force is wasted in consequence of 
bad cooking? How much does dyspepsia 
or indigestion, caused by bad cooking, im- 
pair the working capacity of the people of 
the United States and diminish their 
product? Can five cents’ worth per day 
be saved? Is not that a very insufficient 
measure of the difference between a poor, 
wasteful cook and a good, economical one? 
If five cents a day can be saved on food 
and fuel, while at the same time that 
which is bought and cooked may be con- 
verted into more nutritious and appetizing 
food, the difference in each community of 
6,000 people would be $109,500 a year, or 
about nine per cent. of the total product 
of this typical community, which we have 
assumed to be $1,200,000 a year in gross. 
When the attention of the labor reformer 
is brought down from grand schemes for 
altering the whole constitution of society 
by act of Congress or of the State legis- 
lature, to the simple question of how each 
person, each family or each community 
may better itself under existing conditions, 
great progress will have been made in 
solving all the problems which are now 
pending.—Hdward Atkinson in the April 
Forum. 





‘LADIES’ NIGHT’ AT LIBERAL UNION 
CLUB. 

Once a year the Liberal Union Club of 
Boston, following the custom of other 
literary and dining clubs, invites the ladies 
to participate in its festivities and post- 
prandial] exercises. Recently at the ta- 
bles in Room 12, at Young’s Hotel, were 
seated sixty-five members and guests, 











about half of whom were ladies. Dr. J. 
H. Wiggin, president of the club, presided. 
The specially invited guests were Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Miss Lelia J. Robinson, 
Miss A. E. Newell, Miss Carrie Shillaber 
and Mr. Frank Young. The topic of the 
after-linner speaking was ‘‘Woman and 
the Law—Past, Present and the Future.” 
The prinvipal address was by Miss Robin- 
son, and the subject was further discussed 
by Mrs. Cheney and others. Miss Newell 
read a paper on “The Public Schools,” 
and Miss Shillaber read a poem written 
for the occasion by her father, B. P. 
Shillaber (‘*Mrs. Partington”). The speak- 
ing was interspersed with vocal music by 
the Schumann Ladies’ Quartette and piano 
solos by Mr. Frank Young. 





OLD AND NEW CLUB OF MALDEN. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Old 
and New Malden Women’s Club was held 
in the First Parish vestry last week 
Tuesday. The president, Mrs. Cora E. 
Pease, made an interesting address, full 
of thoughtful suggestions. Reports were 
made by committees, the treasurer show- 
ing a good financial standing, and the 
corresponding secretary giving a record 
of the year’s work: the twenty-four reg- 
ular meetings, the founding of a library (of 
books written by or about women) num- 
bering nearly fifty volumes; the holding 
of six public lectures, given by Mr. E. D. 
Meade, to arouse an interest in American 
history; the distribution of reading matter 
to women in isolated localities; and the 
sending a delegate to the Sorosis con- 
vention of Women’s Clubs in New York. 
The club now numbers eighty-two, aud 
is in a prosperous condition. Officers 
were elected for the coming year: 


President—Mrs. Cora E. Pease. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Ella F. Bean. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Harriette R. 
Shattuck. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Adeline A. Nichols. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Cynthia M. Shepherd. 

Auditor—Mrs. Adelaide R. Streeter. 

Committee on Literature—Mrs. Rosella F. Bax- 
ter, Mrs. Caroline L. Danforth, Mrs. Nancy W. 
Carson. 

Committee on Science—Miss Mary L. Charles, 
Miss Mary G. Spiller, Mrs. Rosetta Lovejoy. 

Committee on Ethics—Mrs. Alice E. Lake, 
Mrs. Anna L. Collins, Mrs. Mary A. Springall. 





—_—_—_#oo— 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


SEATTLE, W. T., MARCH 22, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A great deal has been written lately 
about Washington ‘Territory and the Puget 
Sound district. The attention of Eastern 
people has been called to this region. A 
few words from one who lives here will 
doubtless be of value to readers desirous 
of emigrating to the ‘far West.” 

Seattle is the chief city of Puget Sound 
as well as of Washington Territory. It is 
half-way down the Sound, on the eastern 
shore of a wide and beautiful bay, form- 
ing one of the finest harbors the world af- 
fords. It rises gradually from the shore, in 
a vast and imposing natural amphitheatre. 
It seems entirely surrounded by mountain 
ranges, snow-covered all the year, and at 
intervals there arises some majestic peak 
twice the height of the chain of which it 
forms a superb link. Mt. Ranier, second 
only to the highest mountain peak in the 
United States, 14,424 feet high, is 150 miles 
below us, and ona clear day looks only 
three miles off. These are only a few of 
the wonderful scenic attractions of this 
immediate vicinity, for here is some of the 
grandest scenery in the world. Seattle, 
like many new Western places, has grown 
too fast. The result is a commingling of 
crudity with much that is naturally beauti- 
ful and graceful. It is like a boy or girl 
in the early teens, and when once this 
period of precocious development is past, 
the rounded, cultivated life of the city will 
begin. It is strange to see, emerging sud- 
denly from almost inaccessible forests and 
mountains on the shores of this fair body of 
water, at the very edge of the world nearly, 
so flourishing a city, a city in some respects 
as metropolitan as St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Denver or St. Louis, and evincing marked 
signs of culture, growth, architectural 
beauty and all modern improvements and 
inventions. The houses, outside of the 
immediate confines, are new, straggling, 
plain, and not always substantially built, 
but occupying such glorious sites, com- 
manding such unrivalled views, that as 
residence places they are invaluable, and, 
in time, will doubtless be replaced by bet- 
ter buildings. As yet, lots desirable and 
near business centres are selling at New 
York prices, very discouraging to new- 
comers of a mere speculative turn of mind. 
In fact, in some portions of the town they 
are held so high that it is impossible 
for ordinary means to compass them. 
Although the erection of handsome blocks 
is going ahead rapidly, such is the influx 
of commercial people that the supply can- 
not keep up with the demand for mercan- 
tile houses. Rents are, of course, very 
high indeed, and houses are hard to ob- 
tain at any price. The hotels, boarding- 
houses and private residences are crowded 
all the time, and “‘still they come.” Lodg- 
ing-house keepers can get what prices 
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they ask, however exorbitant, and at pres- | the cars in this chair, and I should be so |. SPECIAL NOTIO 
ent that is a “paying” business. An elec- | happy and so comfortable. Write me at Es. 


tric motor is in construction. Horse-cars 


are, of course, running all over the place, | 


and one cable line is in active operation, 
running from the heart of the city three 
miles to Lake Washington, one of the three 
fresh-water lakes within a radius of a few 
miles. Should the navy yard be located 
here, they could be utilized. 

The Territorial lands are vast and unset- 
tled. The timbered lands are apparently 
inexhaustible, and it must be many years 
before the axe of man can make headway. 
Much land is unpre-empted, uncleared and 


| 
| 


| 


even unsurveyed. Hosts of people. will 
doubtless take advantage of the short time | 
left under the existing laws to gain land | 


by pre-emption. 
comes out here expecting to find acres 


The poor farmer who | 


upon acres of cleared land and ready- | 
made farms is doomed to disappointment. | 


Many, indeed, have turned away already 
disheartened. It requires capital, in the 
first place, to bear the expense of clearing 
and making ready the soil. When it is 
once made available, it is loamy, rich and 
packed with nutrition for vegetable life. 
It is not so good for wheat and corn as on 
the other side of the mountains, but the 
ease and perfection with which berries, 


vegetables and all smail fruits are raised | 


compensates. 
ter for sixty cents a dozen, and during the 
summer at twenty-five cents. A fall from 
last year for twenty per cent. is noticeable. 


Eggs sell here in the win- | 


Butter retails at sixty cents all the year | 


round. So, if living is high for the con- 
sumer, the farmer and dairyman are gain- 
ers. Dozens of articles sell at corres- 
pondingly advanced prices. ‘This country 
will be, by all accounts, the rival of Cali- 
fornia as a fruit-producing region, for 


here the coy, delusive prune flourishes in | 
perfection of flavor, size and variety, with | 
peaches, pears, apples, strawberries, etc. | 
Many arable valleys are already under | 


cultivation, but such farms are, of course, 
expensive. The second year harvests are 
good, and pay interest on the purchase 
price of farms. 

The climatic advantages are a consid- 
eration. 
stituted for snow, but if proper care is 
taken to guard against dampness, which 
is very penetrating on account of the cool 
sea-breeze, no inconvenience is felt. It 
has proven very beneficial for invalids. 
Eighty-five degrees in summer and sixty- 
five in winter are the averages of cold and 
heat. Vegetables and flowers grow in the 
garden all winter long. 

Seattle has a fine harbor, and the docks 
present a busy scene. Ships, steamers, 
boats of every size, shape and description 
are constantly coming and going. Ships 
are loading coal at the bunkers for all 
parts of the world. Seattle is soon to be- 
come the San Francisco of the North, the 


In winter rain is, of course, sub- | 





channel through which foreign commerce, | 


via the Pacific Ocean, must flow into the 
United States from the transcontinental 
lines. Then the place, and in fact the 
whole Territory, will become an honor to 


the States, in whose ranks it will have | 


taken its place. 

There are immense resources backing 
this Territory; among others coal, iron 
and precious metal deposits. In the eyes 
of many thoughtful men and women, this 
country’s growth is assured. It is be- 
coming a resting-place for immigrants, a 
home of business men, and a field of spec- 
ulative interests. 

GENIE CLARK POMEROY. 


+o 
HELP THE BOY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In visiting a county almshouse in Mari- 
etta, O., I found a beautiful boy of fifteen 
who had been there three years with a 
white swelling upon the hip. This was 
caused by a kick from a drunken father. 
I talked with the lad, and he told me that 
he never expected to walk a step while he 
lived. 

“Can you read?” 

“Oh, yes!’ was the reply. ‘I have read 
the Bible through once, and half-way 
again. I have nothing else to read.” 

*‘Doesn’t this tobacco smoke from the 
corridors annoy you?” 

“Yes, but I am getting used to it. 
door must be open these hot days.” 

Mrs. Dr. Walter, of Marietta, was with 
me. I left a little money, springs were 
procured for his bed, and we both sent 
him papers to read. But we both felt im- 
pressed that this boy should be treated in 
some good hospital. I looked Cleveland 
over. None of these places would take 
him. Marietta Hospital refused, and final- 
ly Mrs. Walter applied to St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Columbus. These Catholics took 
him in without money and without price. 
A good surgeon took him in charge, am- 
putated his leg, and now my handsome 
young friend is getting well. A letter 
from him, full of joy, came to me to-day: 


“T am getting well and home. 
But I want a chair—an invalid oaie that 


will cost ot oores dollars. Can you 
send me one? ey would carry me into 


The 


| 








once. 

Dear reader, will you help me to pur- 
chase this chair? If so, please send me 
your offeriog, In His Name. ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

SARAH M. PERKINS. 
Cleveland, O., April 1, 1889. 
Be Lt ee ene Om 


SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN VINELAND. 


VINELAND, N. J., MARCH 26, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

As the JOURNAL has stated that Vine- 
land has the only woman suffrage league 
in New Jersey, perhaps you would be 
pleased to have a report from us occasion- 
ally. Our number is not large, as the 
women here belong to so many societies 
that it is hard to find those who have time 
to give to another. Women began to vote 
here for school trustees last year, and 
helped to elect one woman and two men. 
This year, Vineland having over 1,000 
scholars, we were by law entitled to six 
trustees, and we might have elected two 
women and one man, making three of 
each sex, but the majority, mostly men, 
voted against six, and we have only the 
three. Whether the law can be interpreted 
to mean that we can vote for three more 
next year, remains to be found out. 

The League met on the 19th inst., at 3 
P. M., in Mrs. A. C. Bristol’s parlors, and 
she, being its vice-president, took the chair. 
After piano music by Miss Bessie Bristol, 
the president, Mrs. A. M. Worden, read an 
essay orn ‘‘Woman and the Red Cross,” 
which was very instructive. She has 
kindly consented to have it published in a 
Vineland paper. ‘The essay was followed 
by expressions of appreciation by mem- 
bers and visitors, and many hints were 
given as to the way women must work to 
gain woman suffrage. We adjourned to 
meet April 16, when an essay will be read 
by Mr. Braidwood, formerly the principal 
of the School of Design for Women in 
Philadelphia. R. T. REx, 

Sec’y pro tem. 


-* > eo | 
WOMEN NEEDED IN LEGISLATION. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The refusal of the Wisconsin Legislature 
to enact a law looking toward the suppres- 
sion of the iniquitous dens in the pineries 
of that State, and the pending bill in the 
Colorado Legislature to license prostitu- 
tion, show the fallacy of the claim that 
the rights and interests of women are suf- 
ficiently protected by men. ‘These and 
similar illustrations of masculine legisla- 
tion for the protection of women and the 
home are a sad commentary upon the man- 
hood, the fatherhood and the husband- 
hood of the age; and it is only a question 
of time when women will be forced to the 
conviction that the possession of political 
power is necessary to the solution of the 
‘social evil’? problem as well as of the 
drink problem. M. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

—+ > o——_—____- 


FRIENDLY WORDS FROM MICHIGAN. 


The Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting in Lansing, 
Mich., on the 21st ulto., unanimously 
adopted the following resolution : 

The Michigan Equal Suffrage Conven- 
tion return with thanks the fraternal greet- 
ings of the editors of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, fully appreciating their most efficient 
work for woman suffrage, especially as 








pioneers. Mary L. Dor, President. 
Lansing, Mich., March 21, 1889. 
-—— -#@e- - — 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women 
during the week ending March 26, 1889, 
as follows: 

Stella D. Biddison, Fort Worth, Texas, 
Retort vaporizer and superheater. 

Mary E. Farnham, New Orleans, La., 
Car starter. 

Louise Martone, Paris, France, Mathe- 
matical game. 

Anna QO. Schuckman, Lincoln, Neb., 
Culinary apparatus. 
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NOTMAN PHOTO. CO. 


STUDIOS AT 
3 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.,; 
48 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Special Tickets for sale at WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
office at greatly reduced rates. 





LADIES’ :otr:5= GUIDE 
ihf="T OKOLOGY st 


wanted in city and country. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO.,Chicagovll’ 








New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
8, at 3.30 P. M., Symposium on Poverty. Agen 


Women’s Educational and Industrial U: 
74 Boylston Street—Mrs.J. H. Hecht will speak a 
the Sunda for women at 3 P. M. 
“Wife ‘and Mother,” a paper written by Rev. Joseph 
Krauskopf, D. D. 


a 
For Sale.—A valuable and historical new 7 
edition of 1798, in a good state of a 
Sentenes, Gen. spenenen Sonnare F poe for 
& day of fast rayer, and other nt ite 
of interest. Address OMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 








E ments by the day by an experi 
} ae er, in private fami ‘ep Apply 03 Hancoes 
Street, 





Private Board.—Rate, $6.50, payable wetkly, 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege. 
tables. References exchanged. Mrs. JOHN Cross, 
LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 





Beautiful trouble Parlors for evening gath. 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the rooms. 








school, 37 
EARNS’ improved 
tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 


ANTED. Boston dress-cuttin 
Winter St., Mrs. B.A. ST 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY sttecscupertor aa 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to c— dress rt. e manu urers of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, Mass, 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Cousultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated, Six per cent. Debenture 
Bonds for Sale. Circulating Library and 
Fancy Goods. 


62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 




















- MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 

RS. M. J. CLARKE, 

84 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ald Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
64 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 
Dou you Subscribe for Periodicals ? 


I can save you money on all publications. 
Address, 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Gaskell Literary Club, 
254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. 


CLOTHING for BOYS. 











CLOT | 
We would call the attention of parents and guar- 
dians to the new department of our business— 


Ready-made Clothing 
Fine Furnishig Goods 


For Boys from Four Years of Age. 


For the Spring season we have taken special pains 
to prepare an attractive stock of well-made and 
perfect-fitting garments. The fabrics which we use, 
and our manner of making and trimming the 
garments, are superior to anything ever before 
attempted in boys’ clothing ready-made, and we 
invite an inspection of our stock. 

For the convenience of early buyers we have 
prepared a descriptive price -list, which will be 
mailed to all applicants. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


A WANT SUPPLIED ! 


The First Exclusive 


Retail Bedding Store 
in New Englana. 

BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 


and a full line of Fine Bedding always in stock. In- 
fants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bedding a specialty 

Ask to see the SIESTA CRIB MATTRESS 
and PILLOW. Now is the time to have your Hair 
Mattresses, Pillows, Bolsters and Beds Remade and 
Renovated. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
8 and 10 Beach St. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


LADIES’ 


Spring Styles for Hats and Bonnets 


can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 
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